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Offices Removed. 


The offices of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER have been removed 


to rooms on the second floor of the new Building of Young Friends’ 


Association, at 


15th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


FRIEND WANTED FOR GENERAL HOUSE- 
work. One accustomed to living on a farm preferred. 
Must be robust, capable of maBagne, refined, and be- 
tween 25 and 4o years of age. o be as one of the 


family. Fair compensation. Address No. 
Office. 


ANT! ED. —ST ‘ENOGRAPHER AND TYPE- 

writer, three hours a day (9 to 12a. m., preferred), 

four days in the week. Address No. 114, INTELLIGEN- 
cer Office 


113, this 





ANTED.—IN A SMALL SCHOOL NEAR 
New York city, an industrious housekeeper. 
Should be able to instruct cook and qualified as general 
caretaker. Please address, with references and salary 
expected, CANFIELD, Morristown, N. J 


ANTED.—POSITION AS MATRON, MAN- 
aging housekeeper, or companion, by experienced 
woman. Address No. 107, this Office. 


RIEND WANTS POSITION “AS COMPAN ION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced. Address No. gg, this Office. 
OR RENT.—SECOND STORY FRONT ROOM, 
nicely furnished ; heated. 2030 Brandywine Street’ 


WO DESIRABLE ROOMS ° TO RENT, WITH 
or without board, near 23d and Green, in Friends’ 
family of two. Address No. 112, this Office. 
MOTHER’ 'S HELP WANTED. ath CAPABLE 
young woman in good health who has had some 
experience in the management of children, and who can 
sew. Address No. 109, INTELLIGENCER Office. 
ARTIES DES{RING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, be: itol, and public buildings. Terms, 
. 50 a ew ess FR END, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, , Washington, D.C. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington, D. C. 

Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 
1920 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 








6 Spring Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, 7° Spine.Coicn 


Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND ST RAW BONNETS. 


ni REMOVED. __ 
Lizzie J. Lampert, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN ‘STREET. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


| ‘Weane Friends’ kine. 


The Young Friends’ Association of Phila- 
delphia will hold a regular meeting in the 
Lecture-room, Fifteenth and Race Streets, on 
Second-day evening, Eleventh month 13th, at 
8 o’clock. All are invited. 

PROGRAM. 
Talk by Howard M. Jenkins on A Visit to 
English Friends. 
EsTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


I" 





Young Friends’ Association. 
The Young Friends’ Association Office is 
now open in the Association Building, 15th 
and Cherry streets, where those wishing 
information may apply between the hours of 
8.30 a. m. and 5.30 p.m. Address all com- 
munications to 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 


| 
PRINTERS 


and PUBLISHERS, 


Have Removed to 


1019-21 Market St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





"ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufecture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 


own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLookr. ) 45 Northr3th Street. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, al 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovricss : { Kates, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 Db 
Law 
ConvENTION 
ScIENCE 
14 South Broad Street Phi ladelohia 
Resigeace, 2/6 W -tree? 


STENOGRAPHER 


Vermanton 


Coulte: 


| Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
| CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charlies W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
| Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
— School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE. PREPARATOR SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a er guarded education, and pre- 
pares for colle, 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, } 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, J 


Circulars on application. 


Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits oF Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students saiend Shee 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


ease M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, me tintin Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
or business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv Girts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


Tue Views OF FRIENDS. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quaxerism : Its Betrers anp Messaces. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 
Pp. 10 cents. 5 copies, 4o cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


Tre MEETING FoR niente Howard M. Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; so 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 

Re.icious Views or Frignps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 183.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; roo copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION 
Limited 


921 Arch Street, Phila 
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Club Rates for 1899. 


OUR usual announcement of Club Rates with 
other Periodicals will be found in this issue. 

We make the following notes of changes : 

Harper's Round Tadle, juvenile, formeriy 
issued weekly, but of late monthly, has been dis- 
continued—with the issue for Tenth month. 

Little Men and Women and Babdyland, both 
monthlies, have been united, and the price re- 
Our Club Rate for 
INTELLIGENCER, is 


duced to 50 cents a year. 
united 
$2.45. 

Baébyhood (monthly) is a different publication 
from Badyland, (noted above.) Babdbyhood's price 
is $1; Club Rate with INTELLIGENGER, $2.90. 

Harper's Monthly magazine has been reduced 
from $4 to $3. Club Rate with INTELLIGENCER, 
$4.70. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, monthly, has been re- 
duced from $3 to $2.50. Club Rate, with IN- 
TELLIGENCER, $3.80. 

The price of Zhe /ndependent was reduced in 
1898 from $3 to $2. Club Rate, with INTELLI- 
GENCER, $3.90. 

We make Club Rate for Literary Digest for re- 
newals, as well as new subscriptions, 
price $3; with INTELLIGENCER $5.50. 

Christian Register, (Unitarian, Boston), makes 
a special rate for new subscribers. See our Club 
Rate with it in the advertisement elsewhere. 


publication, with 


Regular 


A New Location. 

THE offices of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER will 
hereafter be on the second floor of the new 
Building of Young Friends’ Association, on Fif- 
teenth street, at the corner of Cherry. 

We invite all our friends to call. 


‘THE PENNHURST, Open ail the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, includin ectric 
cote runting to level of pavement, steam , ete. 
nd for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, "OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Oczan Env oF oe Avg. 


Atlantic Cit 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam RSs electric bells, heated 


sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H.  M. HUMPTON. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RILKRY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 








NO SMOKE, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scenic 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


Infants’ Department. 


We have done our utmost to make 
this one of our most attractive de- 
partments ; it is impossible to tell 
of all the useful things that are here. 
Just a hint of a few inexpensive 
articles that are always in demand 


for baby : 
Flannelette Dresses—ruffle over shoul- 
ders, yoke trimmed with lace and 


beading—so cents. 


Cambric Dresses—yoke of fine plaits and 
three rows of insertion of embroidery, 
ruffle over shoulders ; were 75 cents— 
now 50 cents. 


Cambric Dresses—yoke of wide insertion 
of embroidery and six clusters of fine 
plaits ; were 95 cents—now 75 cents. 


Dresses of fine Sheer Lawn—trimmed 
with clusters of fine plaits, ruffle, and 
insertion of embroidery ; were $1.50— 
now $1.00. 


Dresses of Colored Flannel—yoke, collar, 
and ruffle over shoulders, trimmed with 
white braid, lined throughout—$1.50. 

Dresses of Henrietta—in several pretty 
colors; ruffle, yoke, and straps over 
shoulders trimmed with soutache braid : 
lined throughout—$1.75. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders *' De- 
partment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Established men at bey North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 
A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestaut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 





Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [lade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 








A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. | 


XLIV. 

I Know of no religion that destroys courtesy and 
kindness, which, rightly understood, are great indica- 
tions of true men, if not of good Christians. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


WHAT DOTH IT MATTER, BROTHER ? 


Wuat doth it matter, brother, this our creed ? 
Thine may be centuries-builded, word on word, 
Obscured by superstitions, old, absurd,— 
Mine be so simple that a fool might read 
And understand. Each speaks our common need, 
Each speaks for each the yearnings unappeased 
Of his poor soul—forever tossed, diseased 
By questions none can answer. Only heed 
This thing, my brother ; work thy righteous deed, 
Follow thy conscience, leave the rest to God, 
Who knoweth well how weak, how blind we be. 
Who seeth our hands outreaching for the light ; 
And in compassion, tender, infinite, 
He pitieth and accepteth thee and me. 

—Howell S. England. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION:' 
BY JOHN WM. GRAHAM (MANCHESTER, ENGLAND). 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


Ir will save much beating about the bush, if I rush in 
boldly at once, risk a general statement, and say that 
I am taking religion to mean a consciousness of the 
presence of God in daily life, and consequently the 
performance of the details of labor and pleasure, and 
the waging of the struggle with temptation, as in the 
Great Taskmaster’s eye, in conscious obedience to a 
spiritual Power of whose great plan we and our trivial 
actions make a part. Since this Power is further re- 
vealed to us as a God of Love, it follows that we are 
the Ministers of His love on earth ; and that means 
practical Christianity, philanthropy, and self-denial. 
That is to say, in brief, religion is a life of prayer and 
communion with God, in preparation for the service 
of Christ and the death of the “ natural man.” 

Now for the connection or antagonism, if such 
there be, between Religion and Education. If Edu- 
cation indeed produces, as we saw that it did, a sym- 
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pathetic consciousness of human brotherhood, a wor- 
shipful awe in presence of Nature and Nature’s God, a 
love of truth, and humility of mind, then indeed it 
produces the very qualities which go to make religion, 
and these two friends of man are in triumphant alli- 
ance. As was said at the beginning, the matter needs 
but to be stated to be clear. 

We remember that Paul’s experience at Corinth 
was at first sight contrary to this. He found that not 





1A ‘Paper ‘read at the meeting of Young Friends’ Association, 
edie Tenth month 9, 1899. 
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many noble and not many > ghileccaiiaien but rather a 
company of women and slaves formed the Church. 

But there are many things to be remembered. 
Firstly, the education which was foolishness in pres- 
ence of the Gospel was the worn-out philosophy of 
the time, not quite the same thing as modern educa- 
tion ; further, the city was endlessly corrupt, and ina 
corrupt society the poor are always the least cor- 
rupted—being saved by labor. Moreover, the relig- 
ion was then new, and we always find that those who 
are highly trained or highly placed in a society do not 
so easily leave it as working peopledo. The Society 
of Friends, adapted as I think it is to both classes, 
gathers most converts from among working men. 

But (apart from the case of Corinth) the above 
comprehensive conclusion cannot be expected to carry 
complete conviction. There will be misgivings. 
What is it that has made some of our Friends think 
that Education leads away from God ? No doubt it 
is because the growth of knowledge has shifted the 
centre of gravity of orthodoxy and has had to de- 
stroy some errors, closely, naturally, and inevitably 
interwoven with faith. The conception of the method 
of Creation, of the age of the world, of the creation of 
woman, of the origin and meaning of Hebrew sacri- 
fice; our thought of the Hereafter and of the true 
meaning of salvation and of Reconciliation with God 
in Christ ; these things have been freed from ancient 
error at the advent of knowledge, as the fanciful 
shadows of night depart in rapid silence before the 
unconscious sun. 

In this way, nevertheless, and in this way only, 
has Religion continued to be possible for our gener- 
ation. The science which seemed its critic and its 
enemy has proved only to be its teacher and its friend. 
Religion as restated to-day is stronger from being rid 
of what was outworn and ready to perish. We have 
done nothing but substitute, in the intellectual fabric 
which encloses faith, the modern thought of the nine- 
teenth century for thought which was in its time 


| modern, but is now medizval. 


It may be clearer if we expand at this point a 
little, and try to sketch in briefest manner what Sci- 
ence has to say about the Creator, about the Bible, 
and about Immortality. First, about the Creation. 
What is the conception of the Divine Working which 
it leaves in our minds ? 

The dominant view in Physics is that all matter is 
composed of vortex rings of ether ; that the’ether is 
in motion in swirling rings, like the india rubber rings 
on an umbrella, or like the rings which clever 
smokers watch rising from their pipes ; that these 
rings cannot destroy one another, and hence that 
matter is indestructible, but are grouped together in 
endlessly complex ways, corresponding to the atoms 
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of the variouselements. The ether of which they are 
made occupies all space, is invisible, homogeneous, 
continuous, and frictionless, in other words it is the 
same all through, and causes of itself neither motion 
nor hindrance to motion. This is the dead, uniform, 
calm, raw material of matter. It is hopeless to try 
to get beyond it. But now, who or what was it that 
set going in that uniform, featureless world of calm 
ether, these millions of vortex rings, indestructible 
when made, and quite unable to make themselves? 
For chance could not have done it : where there is no 
motion nor change, there is no room for chance. 
There must have been, before matter existed, the 
Mind of God, and power in God to impress his 
Thought upon the Ether. That is, it was Thought, 
Omnipotent Spirit, which existed first, and which 
started those motions and combinations which have 
produced in zonian sequence the endless beauty of 
the material world, and has gone on to makea home 
for the mind and soul of Man, and finally has made 
man in his own Image. In all these things the 
Thought of God is realizing itself. Once more Sci- 
ence has given us the feeling we had been in some 
danger of losing : ‘“‘ Lord, Thou hast been our dwell- 
ing-place in all generations. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, from everlasting to everlasting 
thou art God.’”’ How inconceivably great must have 
been that Mind, if it saw the end from the beginning. 
God, may we reverently say, has been thinking on 
and on, andis still the same. He made atoms, joined 
them into molecules, which made the primitive fire- 
mist, which when broken up into great masses and set 
moving and wheeling, made solar systems and globes ; 
on which have come vegetable and animal life, and 
man and civilization, and saints and angels. Truly 
the Days of Creation opened out by Science are more 
awe-inspiring than those of Semitic legend. 

Science, then, can no more do without a creative 
Mind than her sister Faith can. She cannot even 
begin without Him whom her sister holds by the 
hand and perceives without being told He is there. 

We are still far from understanding, as indeed we 
should expect, the ways of the operation of the Divine 
Thought upon matter. We do not even know how 
our own bodily organs come to be the expression of 
our own minds, we do not know how we lift our little 
fingers, yet we know that we do this, and often we see 
a mind acting on a large scale, as the armies of 
France under the mind of Napoleon. 

So that we may believe that Science has richly 
paid us back in a larger thought of the Spirit behind 
Creation, what she owed us by taking away Creation 
stories in Genesis. There was a time, indeed, when 
it seemed as though Materialism was going to be the 
creed of Science; that was in the sixties and seven- 
ties; it was a hasty forecast; but even the great 
men of that time, such as Huxley and Herbert 
Spencer speak of the need of ascribing all to a 
spiritual power behind phenomena. Your materialist 
of to-day is not the man of Science, but the blasé 
devotee of pleasure, the narrow type of man keen 
only on business ; or the hopeless dullard who can- 
not taste beyond his mouth. 
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The work of historical and literary scholars upon 
the Bible has passed similarly through its destructive 
and its constructive stage. It is not too much to say 
that modern critics have saved the Bible; saved it 
from becoming an honored classic to be talked about 
rather than read, and restored it to our intelligent 
comprehension. The Bible is now more read than 
ever it was, and that is something. 

Over the book a change has come comparable to 
the process of restoration of an ancient ecclesiastical 
edifice, covered formerly with a uniform coat of speck- 
less and infallible whitewash, thickened and renewed 
by the devotion of generations, but totally obscuring 
the construction of the building and its features of 
real architectural interest, and hindering our compre- 
hension of its past vicissitudes and of the thoughts 
of its builders. The earliest effect of a process of 
restoration is defacement, destruction, and plentiful 
dust. We cannot just then worship in the church at 
all. “ But that epoch is now over, the dust has cleared 
from our eyes, the defacement is so complete that it 
no longer defaces, and the destruction is found to be 
only of later accretion. The building, with all its 
rugged edges, its patched-up gaps, and its evident 
repairs, is before us now, composed of many styles 
of architecture, with the enemy’s cannon balls still 
sticking here and there in its masonry, and with the 
gargoyles, past spirits of terror, gaping from its 
spouts. Its often pathetic humanness opens the 
treasures of our sympathy, and its lavish magnificence 
evokes our admiration. Knowledge of the Bible as 
it really is has become part of the durable stock of 
mankind. It will never be reversed or forgotten. 
The clergy know it, and their flocks soon will. 
George Fox and Robert Barclay would have rejoiced 
in it all, and except some rather modern whitewash 
of our own, Friends have nothing to modify or 
remove. The claim for the mechanical infallibility of 
the Scriptures rests on less than any other great 
intellectual position known to me. It rests indeed 
on nothing but the ill-informed dicta of the bishops 
of the early centuries, and from those bishops Friends 
are in revolt on every kind of question. 

The Bible is inspired literature, and those who fear 
its comparison with other literature can hardly be 
those who appreciate most highly its unique value. 
As the sole record of the life of our Lord, if for no 
other reason, it can never be to us as other books are. 

To the faith in immortality modern investigation 
has added an important contribution, in the Work of 
the Society for Psychical Research, whose five and 
twenty volumes of Proceedings and Journal consti- 
tute a body of organized knowledge not yet generally 
appreciated, but not wisely ignored. To my own 
mind the modern, first-hand, sober, tested evidence 
there accumulated testifies to the reality of immor- 
tality and of spiritual communication in various forms. 

Thus, to the great centres of Religion, God, the 
Bible, and Immortality, the modern spirit has brought 
strength, stability, and renewal. 

We now return to the faith of the educated man, 
towards which we saw that his education had pro- 
vided him with help, and ask what kind of faith it is 
likely to be. 
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The process of sifting and pruning, of subjecting | 


everything to the tests of reason and conscience, and 
to the light of history, leaves most scholars free from 


* . | 
superstitious reverence for ceremonies, clergy, and 


institutions, except in so far as they are means to the 
end of personal spiritual illumination, to be changed 
or cast off when they are no longer potent for bracing 
the conscience or sweetening the soul. The man is 
left face to face with God, with nothing between. 
He is become a simple man in spite of all his scholar- 
ship. He knows that nothing but the surrender of 
the whole will to God will open up for him the gates 
of glory and peace, that nothing but the presence of 


the ever present One will give him any joy worth | 


naming. He has been helped towards sainthood by 
being rid of all that is implied in bell, book, and 
candle. It seems to me that he has become very 
sympathetic towards the Quaker point of view, and a 
member of the unorganized scattered Church of the 
Light Within. 

Once more let me say that I am not propounding 
the strange doctrine that a scholar is a saint, or has 
generally been such, any more than the uneducated. 
The great and the little sins are to be met and con- 
quered by scholar and simple. Let us see, however, 
to what extent a scholar is fitted to meet or escape 
temptation. 

He has, for one thing, a number of joys of a 
refined type in books and pictures, in conversation 
and study, which are counter-attractions, as we of the 
adult schools call it, to the public house, to 
gambling, and to the tendency to find pleasure in 
pomp and luxury, with all its thoughtless cruelty. 
For temptations of the nerves, for irritability of tem- 
per, for impatience at small annoyances, and a 
generally sensitive skin, I must confess that a scholar 
is perhaps more liable to err than other men. Here 
he has to pay toll. He has the defects of his quali- 
ties, and is probably prone to be cross. He may 
well envy those country gentlemen whom he sees at 
horse fairs, with their rounded rubicund faces, check 
knickers, and soft caps, breathing of the fields. 
Their gift of placid temper he wishes was his. 

We have now done with our scholar as an indi- 
vidual, but before closing may I add a word on the 
obvious point that in the religious world, in the 
church, men of education are sorely needed. The 
great unsolved problem of poverty and wasted human 
material will have to be solved, if it ever is, by the 
study of the past, and in harmony with economic 
and psychological conclusions, and will need scholar- 
ship to guide it. 

And the ministry of the Church of the Friends, 
performed by no separated class, depends for its 
intellectual quality, not on a specially trained body of 


membership. Quakerism can succeed not by num- 
bers but by the excellence of the individual, and 
ministry, requiring as it does both intellectual and 
spiritual gifts, will not be effective unless there are 


trained minds offered as ready material for the opera- | 


tion of the Divine Spirit. 








| with them to do anything 
We will regard Education, not asa matter for | 
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personal vain-glory, not as a test to distinguish class 
from class, but asa training to enable us the better to 
read and to express the mind of God. __ It is in the abid- 


ing joys of thought, in its secret sense of power, in 
the world it builds which no man can take from us, 
that we follow most closely our Divine original, and 
in training that power by education we are but fur- 
thering ‘“‘ God’s husbandry, God’s building.” 


FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 
VI. 
THERE remains, for this general discussion of Friends 
in England, already quite drawn out, only one feature 
which may seem of much importance, with some 


| others that may have a minor interest. 


The attitude of the English Friends toward the 
several bodies in America “ claiming the name”’ will 
be better learned as time passes than prophesied of by 
a summer visitor ; yet a few facts may be stated quite 
confidently. In the first place the disposition in Eng- 
land is not to let American diversities and divisions dis- 
tract the English body. It is somewhat like the action 


| of our friends of Arch Street Yearly Meeting, who 


when they found in 1857 that they could not agree 
which yearly meetings they would correspond with, 
decided not to correspond with any,—a resolution 
maintained for forty years. The English Friends are 
desirous to preserve their own strength unbroken and 
undivided ; they have adopted, intuitively, the course 
of toleration among themselves, as a means of unity, 
and they very naturally feel averse to agitation over 
matters quite external in their character. They have 
realized, within the past fifteen years, how little con- 
trol they are really able to exercise over the Western 
“ orthodox’”’ yearly meetings, and they therefore do 
not feel any great burden of responsibility either 
to check or to approve the tendencies in those bodies 
away from old-time Quakerism. 

As a matter of fact, too, it may fairly be said that 
many English Friends know very little of the actual 
situation of Friends in America. Visitors like John 
Wilhelm Rowntree, who come to this country to learn 
something at first hand on the subject, and who 
devote themselves to it patiently and with an open 
mind, are few. 

It is not my impression that any change of much 
importance will occur, at an early time, in the official 
relations of London Yearly Meeting to Friends in 
America. But I think English Friends must realize, 
and that all real Friends will do so, the great need 
there is for the principles and the usages which Qua- 
kerism embodies to be earnestly and effectively im- 
pressed upon the world, and the desirability, therefore, 


| of acordial unity of effort in that behalf by all who hold 


| to those principles and usages. 
men, but on the general intelligence of the whole | 


The wish not to divide 
and scatter forces lies indeed at the bottom of the rea- 
sons for the course which London Yearly Meeting has 
pursued toward American Friends. That meeting 
could not, as its decision in 1888 showed, agree with 
much of the procedure in the Western Yearly Meet- 
ings, but it has not been willing in its correspondence 
that would tend to 
estrangement and rupture. 
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The educational energy shown in America has im- 
pressed the English Friends, especially the large gifts 
and bequests of money made for our schools and col- 
leges. They regard with interest the work carried 
on here by Friends, andthe name of Swarthmore Col- 
lege is more familiar to them than any other connected 
with our body. They are anxious to have their own 
institutions better equipped and more liberally endowed, 
and I have no doubt the next twenty years will see 
a decided advance in these respects. The institutions 
they now have present many excellent features, and 
in some respects I should say they have nothing to 
learn of us. The instruction in the English schools 
is thorough, and the discipline (at Ackworth, at least) 
wellenforced. The new dormitory building at Leigh- 
ton Park, as I have already said in another place, is 
better than any I know of in our Friends’ schools ;— 
perhaps some of those at Bryn Mawr College may ex- 
ceed it. It is, however, true that the endowments of 
the English Friends’ schools are very inconsiderable, 
and that they much need better provision in that 
respect. Ackworth has very little, and some others 
practically nothing. The English Friends have given 
liberally, from time to time, to educational work in 
America, and some of them jokingly remarked to me 
that they might now send over here for help for their 
own institutions. However, I was able to remark 
upon this that as our body of Friends had not been 
down in their books for so many years, [ supposed 
they would hardly find any balance against us on the 
school account. 

In conclusion it may be said, from the impressions 
received during my visits, that the English Friends 
are a serious body, the great majority of them earnest 
and steadfast in their desire to maintain the essential 
principles of the Society, and to have it worthily fill 
its place in the religious and social life of England. 
They have a large percentage of members, of both 
sexes, who know and could readily state the grounds 
of their faith. The devotional feeling is given a large 
expression ; the frequent vocal prayer in meetings is 


one form in which this appears, and the general usage | 


in families of reading to the gathered household from 
the Scriptures, once if not twice a day, is another. 


They have, of course, their own special difficulties 
and trials. Some of these I have referred to. One 
other is the pressure upon them by “the Church ”’— 
the Established Church of England. They lose to 
it, year by year, some members. It has, of course, 
a very great attractive power. It has the great cathe- 
drals, the multitude of parish churches standing here 
and there in every city, town, and village,—both 
cathedral and church identified not merely with the 
religious life of each locality, but with its history and 
traditions far back into the past. The Church has 
also its showy and esthetic ceremonial, and its over- 
whelming socialimportance. Add to these that it has 
many clergymen of high scholarship, refined culture, 
and generous Christian temper,—men, indeed, who 
have done a great part of the work of oversetting 
dogmatic narrowness, and exposing creedal error,— 
and it will easily be seen by how many means it may 
attract “dissenters’’ to its fold. The old days of the 








| broad cast, and the carrots much too thick. 
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seventeenth century, for example, when the “ parsons ”’ 
were of the sort that George Fox describes in his 
Journal, coarse and careless pastors of their flocks, 
are altogether gone by, and in many neighborhoods 
the Friends realize, as others do, the good influence 
which the rector and his family exert, and appreciate 
the good works which they carry on. 

It is because the Friends do understand the ground 
of their differences from the Church, and do hold 
convictions which forbid them to join in its forms and 
ceremonies, or to sustain its priesthood and hierarchy, 
that they effectively resist such powerful attractions 
as have been described, and suffer but a relatively 
small loss, year by year, on their account. The 
present tendency in the English Church towards ex- 
treme ritualism,—a tendency altogether natural, when 
the road of form and ceremony is once entered upon, 
—and beyond that to a cordial relation if not actual 
union with the Church of Rome,—this movement 
has illustrated to earnest Friends, within the last few 
years, the importance of the testimonies which they 
have in charge, and has helped them to see afresh the 
need there is for continued faithfulness. The contrast 
of a spiritual religion with a ceremonial one cannot 
but impress itself upon earnest and sincere seekers, 
and the greater the contrast the stronger the impres- 
sion. 

In the future, therefore, of the Society of Friends, 
the body in England must continue to be an import- 
ant factor. There will be, I think, in the next 
twenty years, a nearer approach of all bodies and all 
individuals in every country, who are definitely and 


| positively attached to the substance of Quakerism. 


That there will be any closer organic union than at 
present exists may be doubtful, but the tendency of 
those who think substantially alike, and who are en- 
gaged in similar endeavors, under circumstances of 
trial and difficulty, always is to draw nearer together, 
and fo unite their strength. The field is wide, the 
Friends are few, their work is great; to weaken its 
performance by needless distraction would be blame- 
worthy indeed. H. M. J. 


VISITS TO DOUKHOBOR VILLAGES. 
Job S. Gidley, from the Friend, Phila. (See previous article on the 
subject, Tenth month 14. ) 


LeavinG the Swan River we rode a short distance 
up the hill to Oswobozdenie village ; and while our 
drivers were pitching our tent for the night, E. H. V., 
[Eliza H. Varney], Alamanoffsky, with a few Douk- 
hobors and myself, went a little further on up the hill, 
to see some grain and garden vegetables which were 
growing there, that the Doukhobors were anxious for 
us to inspect. We saw one field of barley and quite 
a large field of rye. Both were looking well, some 
of the grain in the latter standing nearly up to my 
shoulders. 

Potatoes, beans, beets, carrots, onions, and a few 
other vegetables were seen, and all looked ina thrifty 
condition, save few of the tender plants, which had 
been nipped by frost. The small kind were all sown 
It was 
explained to them through the interpreter that they 
would be likely to succeed far better another year if 
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they would plant these in rows or drills, which sug- 
gestion was listened to attentively. 

Here was the first experience in camping out to 
some of our party. We all enjoyed it, however, and 
after having a good night’s rest, and partaken of our 
morning meal on the open prairie, we were refreshed 
and strengthened for the labors of the day. Having 
had a religious meeting, which brought us all into 
unity of spirit, and tendered our hearts, we bade them 
farewell, and many were the kind words spoken to 
us; and although in another language, we felt we 
could understand the spirit in whic hthey were uttered. 

A young Doukhobor went to show us the way to 
the next camp, estimated to be two or three miles 
away. But one finds the estimates are pretty sure to 
be less, rather than more than the exact distance, as 
there are a great many ins and outs that are not fully 
considered in judging of distances. This was found 
to be the case that morning, for in one place we found 
a plowed field across our trail which we had to go 
around, and there were many hills along the stream that 
had to be skirted, and it took some time to cover the 
estimated distance. Finally, we reached the top of a 
hill, a half mile or more from the river, and in sight 
of the long looked-for Doukhobor settlement located 
near the stream. Our drivers said, ‘‘ Our horses can 
never go down this steep hill and get back again.” 
It was then concluded that our interpreter and myself 
should proceed on foot to the village, while the rest 
waited with the teams upon the hill. We found that 


most of the people here landed in Halifax last winter, 
and we had an opportunity of renewing our acquaint- 
ance. 

After spending a little time with them in a social 
way, and having a religious opportunity, we retraced 
our steps, feeling well paid for having made the effort 


to see them. Reaching the top of the hill we pro- 
ceeded again on our way some six or seven miles farther 
down the river, being guided by another young man. 
We passed quite a number of Doukhobors, some mow- 
ing, some raking, and others heaping up the hay. 
(Prairie farmers call heaping ‘‘ coiling.”) Still others 
were picking strawberries and raspberries. Judging 
by observation one might say that the men do the 
mowing, the women the raking, and the young people 
the heaping up of the hay. We found on approach- 
ing the river, that the next village was located on the 
south side. We drove near to the stream on the north 
side, fed our horses, made a fire, prepared and ate our 
dinner, then crossed the stream and had a meeting. 

We then moved onward toward the next stopping 
place, where we spent the night. It was this place 
where E. H. V. writes, that they were all ready to 
receive us, their dooryards being swept and made 
presentable. 

There was quite a large number of Doukhobors 
gathered in groups awaiting our arrival, and the 
language arose as we entered their midst, ‘‘ Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth, peace, good will to men.” 

This company seemed glad indeed to see two 
Friends among them, and especially glad to see a 
woman Friend, and it did appear that the hand of the 
Lord was in it. After having had a favored religious 
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opportunity with this people, and eating our supper 
in the open air, with feelings of thanksgiving for the 
favors of the day, we repaired to our tents under the 
hillside. 

The next morning, Eighth month 4, the ground 
was white with frost, and I felt a great deal of sym- 
pathy for the Doukhobors who had worked so hard in 
trying to raise something this year; their potatoes 
were planted a little too late to mature during the 
short season of this latitude, so I fear that this crop 
will avail them little or nothing; yet I trust a way 
will be made whereby they may havea supply of them 
for the coming winter. 

Before leaving this place I felt like giving the 
children a little instruction in English. I had but one 
primer with me, but when I opened the book and tried 
to teach them, they all appeared eager and interested 
to try to repeat what was told them, and I soon hada 
very interesting class of little boys and girls around 
me. I counted forty childreninthe group. E. H. V. 
had them repeat a few lines of poetry after her, which 
they did very nicely. What a fieldis here for those 
who have the welfare of these people at heart, who 
would be not only interested in teaching book knowl- 
edge, but correct principles of life as weil! When 
schools are established among them, may their in- 
structors all be true Christian men and women ! 

The next village seemed to be in rather a poor lo- 
cation. The soil was light and sandy ; one gould see 
no land near that he could ever hope to till with suc- 
cess. Still there may be better ground not far away 
where one might plow with a better prospect of rais- 
ing a crop. 

Down under the hill is a large and execellent boil- 
ing spring, whose waters were welling forth pure and 
clear as crystal. The Doukhobors had a piece plowed 
and planted just below this spring, and had dammed 
up the little stream flowing from it, and had dug a 
tfench eight or ten rods in length, leading the water 
from the stream into their garden. This locality fora 
camp may have been chosen partly on account of hav- 
ing good water near at hand. While we were look- 
ing over the land E. H. V. was dispensing medicine 
to the afflicted ones in the village. 

After having had a religious meeting among them 
we started for the camp located southeast of Thunder 
Hill, the furthest point east reached upon Swan River, 
omitting two villages which we visted afterward ona 
journey back to Yorkton. Just before reaching this 
place we passed about half a mile south of the corners of 
the provinces of Saskatchewan and Assiniboia. We 
took our dinner at this camp, and heard of another 
settlement about three miles from the river on the 
south side. As there was no good trail for carriages 
to that place, Alamanoffsky and myself, with a guide, 
started off. We found some pretty steep hills to climb, 
but succeeded in reaching the settlement in about an 
hour. 

The people told us that they were first located at 
the northeast of Thunder Hill, but not liking the place 
they had moved down where they then were; but 
added, that they were soon going to move again, 
about two miles further west. I thought it a great 








take them down again so soon. 

One woman told us that her husband left them 
eight days before, to go to Yorkton with an ox team 
for provisions, and had not yet returned. One who 
can step into a corner grocery at almost any hour of 
the day for his supplies, can hardly understand the 
condition of those who have to go on a journey of 
eight or ten days for the same. 


LABOR NOT A CURSE. 
Christian Register, Boston, 

One of the most discouraging features of the contro- 
versy concerning labor is the backsliding from the 
noble position occupied half a century ago by the 
friends of the laboring man. It was then held that 
labor was honorable and noble, that it was not a curse, 
but a blessing. This was the doctrine taught not 
only in all liberal churches concerning what had for 
centuries been called the primal curse, it was also the 
plea made by the laborer himself. He expected to 
work. He claimed that his calling was an honorable 
one, and he asked all men to accord to it place and 
privilege according to its merit. The doctrine was 
sound, the teaching was wholesome, the effect was 
good. The good results still survive everywhere. 
With the majority of good citizens manual labor is 
held in higher esteem than ever before. We have no 
fear that the world will go backward, and on any 
large scale reduce the rank of the laborer to that of 
the slave. 

But there is a mischievous teaching abroad, which, 
while it will not subvert society, will bejuggle many 
young men and women, and temporarily work harm 
to sinall groups of workers just at the time when they 
need the bracing doctrine of a former generation. 
Many energetic and voluble speakers and writers are 
filling the air with their outcries against the degrada- 
tion and the pitiable condition of men and women 
who are compelled to work with their hands. Labor 
is contrasted with leisure, as if leisure were the only 
source of health and blessedness. The cry is not 
merely that the laborer is not suitably rewarded, that 
the hand labor of the farmer and mechanic shall be 
made honorable in the sight of all men, but it is a 
glorification of leisure as contrasted with work. 

Now the wholesome way of regarding labor— 


which, in spite of this outcry, is prevailing and will | 


conquor—is that labor, and not leisure, is the condi- 
tion of happiness. With the innumerable openings 
for the exercise of mental activity in the new trades 
and professions, educated young men and women are 


more and more coming to forget that there is any | 


line marking off manual labor from mental toil, | 


making the one shameful and the other honorable. 
Leisure is valuable only because it gives one a wider 
range of choice as to the work he will do. The 
most enviable condition is that in which one can 
freely choose whether he will do work of this kind 
or that. 

He who chooses to do no work or to work as 
few hours as possible in every twenty-four, will count 
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pity that after they had built their houses they should | 


are coming. Given the widest range of choice, and 
the meanest work finds its place and its honor. The 
surgeon, incited by love of his work, does work so 
disagreeable that an untrained laboring man, even 
looking on, turns sick with disgust. Scientific men, 
whether as explorers in unknown regions or adven- 
turers in the interest of knowledge, perform the 
meanest tasks and count no service disgraceful if it 
comes in the line of their proper work. 

Leisure, except for needed rest, for time to plan 
new work, or for an opportunity to aid others in 
doing their work, is not a blessing, but a curse. If 
nothing comes of it, if no work is done because of 
it, or if better work does not follow on account of it, 
then leisure has not been a blessing to him who en- 
joyed it and almost invariably works harm to him or 
to others who are affected by it. Among the prac- 
tical evils coming from the desire to escape the 
drudgery of manual labor is the overcrowding of the 
places where the manual labor is light, the growth of 
the military spirit among men who think it more 
honorable to fight than to work, and the increase of 
that army of incapables who find no opportunity and 
prefer to be supported by others rather than to soil 
their hands or harden their muscles by doing the 
work which the world offers them to do. Carlyle 
was right when he said that all the happiness a true 
man asks is happiness enough to get his work done. 


Poverty.—The gospel accepts poverty as a prac- 
tically permanent condition of a large part of the 
human race. But it does not condemn it as an un- 
qualified evil. Nor, on the other hand, does it regard 
poverty as an unmixed good. It treats the state of 
being poor as it treats other conditions, that is, as 
largely depending upon circumstances for its char- 
acter. It says to the poor man: ‘‘ Do not be ashamed 
of honorable poverty. It is wholly consistent with 
self-respect and with the possession of the respect of 
others. Do not hate or envy those who are rich. 
Do not feel humiliated because you are poor, unless 
your poverty is the result of some conduct on your 
part for which you know you are to blame.” The 
gospel is a blessing to the poor in this, its effort to 
promote their self-respect— Zhe Congregattonalist. 

s¢€ 

I HAVE never disguised my conviction that a 
comparative study of the religions of the world, so 
far from undermining our faith in our own religion, 
serves only to make us see more clearly what is the 
distinctive and essential character of Christ’s teaching, 
and helps us to discover the strong rock on which the 
Christian as well as every other religion must be 
founded.—Professor Max Muller. 

sé 

Wuat is it that brings peace to the atmosphere 
of a room, of a whole house sometimes? It can 
only be something in the individuality of some person 
in it. We talk glibly of the comforts of being set- 
tled, of the peacefulness, the restfulness of it. Some 
people, it would appear, are always settled, of settled 
convictions, settled mind, settled purpose.—//. S. 





for little or nothing in the strenuous, happy days that | Merriman. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 


No. 46.—ELEVENTH MonrtH 12. 
HOUSE OF JEHU. 


GOLDEN TExT.—] hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take 
no delight in your solemn assemblies. But let 
judgment roll down as waters, and righteousness as a 
mighty streaam.—-Amos v., 21 and 24. 


Scripture Reading, II. Kings, xiii., 1-25 ; xiv., 23-29. 
Wu3iLeE Jehu was wading to the throne through the 
blood of the royal house of Israel, a somewhat simi- 
lar, if less extensive, massacre was taking place in 
Judah. Athaliah, the mother of the murdered king 
of Judah, made herself queen by destroying all the 
heirs.of the royal house. One only escaped, the 
youthful Jehoash, who was saved by the High Priest, 
and secreted in the Temple (II. Kings, xi., 3). After 
several years he was brought out and restored to the 
throne, the queen being executed. As the young 
king was wholly under the influence of the priests, 
the warfare against Baal-worship was carried on vigs 
orously and successfully for a time. The Temple wa- 
repaired, and its service was honored; though side 
by side with it continued the worship on “high 
places,” always condemned by the priests because it 
reduced their importance, and by the prophets because 
it gave easy opportunity for the insidious practices of 
the Canaanites. In the political field Judah was less 
fortunate. Hazael, king of Syria, having defeated 
her neighbors of Gath, threatened even Jerusalem 
and had to be bought off with the treasures of the 
Temple. For several succeeding reigns the general 
conditions remained almost unchanged in Judah, 
except that during part of the time she was forced to 
pay tribute to Israel. 

In Israel, meantime, violence and bloodshed con- 
tinued. The war with Syria dragged its slow length 
along, Israel falling lower and lower, until it was 
almost wholly overrun by its enemies. During the 
early part of the reign of the house of Jehu, Elisha 
continued to be chief counsellor to the king. After 
his death there was no one to take his place. Assyria 
again threatened the west countries. On the Assyrian 
monuments we find the name of Jehu as one who 
paid tribute to Shalmaneser II. (842 B.C.). It may 
be that he hoped for the help of Assyria against his 
enemy of Damascus. And, indeed, the Assyrian 
conqueror did attack Syria soon after and laid it waste. 
But his successors were kept at home by the revolts 
of subjects near at hand; and Hazael, of Damascus, 
was free to turn against Israel for vengeance. This 
he did with a remorseless cruelty hardly to be equalled 
even among the many cruelties of those savage and 
bitter times. Cities were demolished, and the inhabi- 
tants, men, women, and children, were slain with the 
grossest savagery. It is perhaps worthy of mention 
that the siege of Samaria told in connection with the 
reign of Jehoram (II. Kings, vi.), is by some students 
attributed to this later period. Much of the chro- 
nology of this period is inextricably tangled, and it 
may easily be that this tale is placed in the wrong 


chronology, we may note that the period from the 
date of the division of the kingdom (probably about 
937 B. C.), to the fall of Samaria (722 B. C.), sums 
up in terms of the reigns of Israel to 241% years, 
and in terms of the reigns of Judah to 260 years, a 
difference of nearly twenty years. Self-contradictory 
statements are common. The invasion of Sennacharib 
occurred in 701 B.C. ‘According to II. Kings, xviii., 
13, this was the fourteenth year of the reign Heze- 
kiah, of Judah, while according to verse 10, of the 
same chapter, it is stated that the year 722 B.C. is 
the sixth year of Hezekiah’s reign, so that 701 B. C. 
would be the twenty-eighth year of his reign.” 
(Kittel.) This is only one case of many in which one 
statement must be in error. The object of the his- 
torian of the Bible was ethical; the exact dates were 
of no importance to him. ‘The study of scientific 
history has its advantages ; but it is not quite certain 
that these advantages are greater than those which 
the study of prophetic history yields. Perhaps, after 
all, the one fact of history is God’s work in it; in 
which case the scientific histories, with all their learn- 
ing, with all their toil, will look rather small by the 
side of these imperfect compositions which at least 
saw vividly and recognized faithfully the one fact.” 
(Gladden.) 

Israel would, it seems probable, have been com- 
pletely merged into the Syrian kingdom had it not 
been for another advance from the eastward on the 
part of Assyria. About 800 B.C., after repeated 
invasions, Damascus was captured and Syria was 
reduced to a vassal state of Assyria. Israel also 
made submission and was thereby saved for a time. 
Indeed, the destination of her old rival gave oppor- 
tunity for new expansion. Under Jeroboam II., 
great-grandson of Jehu, Israel again extended her 
borders, conquering Syria, Judah, Moab, and even 
placing Assyria for a time on the defensive. Once 
more the kingdom extended from the Lebanons 
to the Red Sea; almost the whole of the kingdom 
of David had been reconquered by the Hebrews. 
But the show of strength was illusive. By the 
long and wasting wars the stable middle class of 
society had been destroyed or reduced to slavery, 
leaving the rich oppressors and the poor oppressed 
set over against each other. Luxury and vice ran 
riot everywhere. Justice was bought and sold 
without shame. We have a vivid picture of this 
time in the words of the prophets Amos and 
Hosea. War and despotism produced their legiti- 
mate fruits. Never had wealth been so abundant— 
never had poverty been so grinding and without 
remedy. Let those whose judgment of right policies 
is tested by its result in trade—who measure the 
righteousness of nations by commercial success—take 
warning ‘“ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 


Time, the inexorable taskmaster of poor humanity, 
drives us hard with whip and spur when we are 
struggling under the heavy burden of work, but stays 
his hand and prolongs the creeping hours when we 
are delivered over to that weariness of spirit which 
setting. To make plain the extent of the errors in | weighs each moment with lead—A. Reppiier. 
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REMOVAL: NOTICE. 
THE offices of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER have been re- 
moved to rooms in the new Building of the Young Friends’ 
Association, 15th and Cherry streets. 


The entrance is the large (upper) doorway, on 15th street. 


Business office at the head of the stairway, second floor, 
right hand. 


Please address all letters, etc., to the new place, 15th and 
Cherry streets. P. O. Box 924. 


PREPARATION FOR OLD AGE. 

THERE is one preparation for old age that does not 
often enough engage the attention that its import- 
ance deserves. The duty of providing the material 
substance wherewith to support the body receives— 
and very properly—a full share of time and thought 
in early and mature life, and most persons in what 
may be termed the middle rank of society find them- 
selves reasonably well cared for when age overtakes 
them. 
_ But the lack of preparation we refer to is a prepar- 
ation for the enjoyments of old age in a religious 
sense. When the vigor of life is gone and the quiet 
autumn time is upon us, there is need, if our lives are 
to be perfected, of that solace that religion, or rather, 
religious service, gives. For Friends the quiet meet- 
ing, if one has been reverently trained to its enjoy- 
ment, is an inexpressible comfort. To gather once 
or twice a week with one’s fellow worshippers, has 
been a source of restful enjoyment to great numbers 
of people, and will ever continue to be so to the 
spiritually minded. But there must be a preparation 
for it, a turning to religious things in youth and in 
manhood, when the physical is able to think and 
reason and adapt that which our spiritual natures 
crave. We must study good books, and put our- 
selves in the way of religious instruction. As Friends 
we should form the habit of attending our meetings 
as one of the duties that will bring its reward not 
only now, but prepare us for enjoying such service in 
old age, when time often hangs heavily. 

As the money we have earned is to yield us value, 
so this cultivation of the love of sacred things will 
yield its value fo the soul, when length of years 
causes loss of energy for work. Just as surely as 
wealth can command comforts for the physical, will 
this culture of the spiritual side of nature sustain 
the soul. 


But how often in the full strength of manhood 
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who when bidden excused himself with, ‘I have 
bought a field, and I must needs go out and see it,”’ 
or “I have bought five yoke of oxen and I go to 
prove them.”’ We put aside for ‘‘a more convenient 
season ”’ this preparation to enjoy the things that are 
of the spirit, and when we cannot actively take part 
in the affairs of men we find to our sorrow that we 


have not learned to appreciate the services of a reli- 
gious life. 


Let us then hold fast the privilege of worship 
and observe it outwardly all through life, so that old 
age may find us in a condition to enjoy all the oppor- 
tunities, individual and social, that a religious habit 
presents, and we may also realize that blessed 


promise of ‘well done,” so precious to the departing 
spirit. 


FRIENDS and others, interested in the work of T. B. 
Pandian, who has been for some time in Philadelphia exerting 
himself in behalf of the Pariahs of India, have issued a cir- 
cular, ‘‘ An Appeal.’’ It is mainly written by William Mc- 
George, Jr., who signs it, but it is also signed by Isaac H. 
Clothier, Samuel Emlen, Dr. Joseph May, Dr. Floyd W. 
Tompkins, and others. These say that ‘‘ having either some 
personal knowledge of the work of Mr. Pandian, or confidence 
in the representations of Mr. McGeorge, we do not hesitate to 
appeal to all manner of men and Christians to consider the 
direful needs of the suffering Pariahs of India, and then to act 
in such way and to such extent as their hearts and ability will 
prompt and permit, and to do this ‘in His Name.’ "’ 

WE loudly call the attention of all our friends to the fact 
that we have removed our offices. 
Arch street, 


We are no longer at 921 
but in rooms on the second floor of Young 
Friends’ Association building, north-west corner 15th and 
Cherry streets. Please address us there. 


BIRTHS. 


SATTERTHWAITE.—Near Willow Grove, Montgomery 
county, Pa., Sixth month 24, 1899, to Pierson M. and Louise 
M. Satterthwaite, a son, who is named Norris. 

STACKHOUSE.—At Oxford Valley, Bucks county, Pa., 


Ninth month 9, 1899, to Henry and Anna L. Stackhouse, a 
daughter, who is named Emily Anna. 





MARRIAGES. 
BONNER—SHOEMAKER.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, Byberry, Pa., Tenth month 18, 1899, under the care 
of Byberry Monthly Meeting of Friends, Arthur Bonner, son 
of James and Rebecca K. Bonner, and Irene T., daughter of 
Linford A. and Mary H. Shoemaker, all of Byberry. 


ELLIS—JAMES.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 18, 
1899, William Shewell Ellis and Alice Meribah James, daugh- 
ter of Edith C. and the late Joshua G. James, of Philadelphia, 
and granddaughter of the late Thomas and Elizabeth K. 
James, of Byberry, Pa. 

SAVAGE—HUTCHINSON.—Tenth month 18, 1899, at 
Friends’ meeting-house, 15th street and Rutherfurd Place, 
New York City, under the care of New York Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, José R. F. Savage, son of Edwardand Teresa 
Fernandez Savage, and Mary E. Hutchinson, daughter of 
John W. and E. Eliza Hutchinson, all of New York City. 


[CorRECTION.—By mistake, in a marriage notice last week 
(Jarrett—Saunders) the letter F was inserted in the name of 


we, turn aside from the feast, as did the man of old ' Charles Saunders. ] 
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DEATHS. 


DAKIN.—At her home in New Burlington, Clinton 
county, Ohio, Tenth month 17, 1899, Nancy A. Dakin, aged 
83 years, 6 months, and 11 days; an esteemed member of 
Miami Monthly Meeting. 

She was the daughter of Samuel and Judith Rich, and the 
last survivor of their nine children ; she was born in Guilford 
county, North Carolina, Fourth month 6, 1816, married James 
Dakin, Ninth month 2, 1836, and with him had ten children. 
The father and all the children but the youngest, preceded 
her beyond the bounds of this life, so she knew the sor- 
rows of many bereavements. She knew also the trials of ad- 
versity in outward affairs. With all, she was a woman of pa- 
tient and gentle spirit, and much beloved. One son and sev- 
eral grandchildren hold her in tender memory. c. 5. 


HENSZEY.—In West Philadelphia, Tenth month 28, 
1899, Sarah A., widow of George P. Henszey. 


MARSHALL.—On Ninth month 1, 1899, at her home in 
Westtown, Pa., Elma James, wife of John E. Marshall, and 
daughter of Abraham Hunt James. 

Interment was made at Goshen Friends’ burial-ground. 
Fitting testimonies were borne at the funeral by Lydia H. 
Price, Enoch Hannum, and Joseph Evans. One spoke ofher 
childlike faith and lovely character, another of her faithful- 
ness as a mother, and although suffering herself her thought 
was ever to minister to others’ comfort and pleasure. 

For nearly five years she suffered pain from paralysis, her 
left side being helpless. Compelled to exchange a busy and 
useful life for one of entire inactivity, her patience and cheer- 
fulness were unfailing. She was a beautiful example, worthy 
of imitation, quiet in manner, and sympathetic, and those 
whose blessing it has been to know her will not forget the 
lesson her life has taught. She was truly one of the meek 
and lowly ones of earth, and the blessing for the pure in heart 
is now hers. ‘‘How radiantly beautiful she is,’’ was the 
thought as her spirit was passing, and the close was so peace- 
ful the desire was that our last moments might be as truly 
blessed. % # # 

PAWLING.—In West Philadelphia, Tenth month 21, 
1899, Elizabeth Harding, daughter of the late Benjamin H. 
and Sarah J. Pawling. 

Interment at Haverford Friends’ ground. 


TOMLINSON.—Near Kirkwood, N. J., Tenth month 20, 
1899, William I. Tomlinson, aged 61 years. 

UNDERWOOD.—At her home, near Harveysburg, 
Warren county, Ohio, Ninth month 6, 1899, after much and 
unusual suffering, against which she made heroic efforts in 
vain, Hester (Kirk) Underwood, aged 60 years, 9 months, 13 
days. 

She was the beloved wife of our friend Elihu Underwood, 
—beloved by him, by their three daughters and one son, and 
by the many friends who knew and esteemed her. Though 
not a member of our branch of Friends, she was yet a Friend 
indeed, mild and pleasant, painstaking and careful, and such 
a gracious dispenser of hospitality as put every one at ease 
who shared it. 

Being dead, she yet speaketh—her memory is green, her 
life an example, her crown glorious. 

WEBSTER.—At the residence of his son-in-law, John 
Janney, West Philadelphia, Tenth month 26, 1899, Daniel 
Webster, in his 68th year; a member of Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting ; a son of the late Jesse and Elizabeth Webster. 


WINCH.—At the residence of her son-in-law, H. L. 
Alexander, Lansdowne, Pa., Tenth month 23, 1899, Sarah 
Roman, widow of Corydon Winch, and cousin of the late 
Caleb Marshall. 

Though not a member, when in Philadelphia she was a 
regular attender of Girard Avenue Meeting, and manifested 
much interest in Friends. * 





Wuo knows? God knows; and what he knows 
Is well and best. 

The darkness hideth not from Him, but glows 

Clear as the morning or the evening rose 


Of East or West. —Christina Rossetti. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


THE meeting of Ministers and Elders, held on Seventh- 
day, the 28th ult., was well attended. Minutes were 
read for Isaac Wilson, a minister of Westlake Monthly 
Meeting, held at Bloomfield, Ontario ; for Margaretta 
Walton, a minister of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, 
Pa., and for Elizabeth Lloyd, a minister of Bucking- 
ham Monthly Meeting, Pa. There was a general ex- 
pression of thankfulness for the presence of these 
friends, and also for the presence of Isaiah Lightner 
and wife, of Nebraska Half-year Meeting, Nathaniel 
Richardson, of Byberry, Pa., and others who were in 
attendance without minutes. 

After the reading and answering of the usual 
queries, the thought was expressed that it is nota 
cause for discouragement that some lives fall short of 
the high standard therein set before them ; this life is 
a continued striving for something better than we have 
yet attained, and the very consciousness of our short- 
comings leads to more earnest effort in the future. 

The closing hour of the meeting was a season of 
spiritual refreshment which brought peace and hope 
to many seeking souls; the peace that always comes 
with the consciousness of the Divine Presence as the 
sustaining power of our lives, and the hope for a 
brighter life in ourselves and in those around us, 
which they must feel who have faith in the omnipo- 
tence of the All-Father. 

Owing to the threatening weather on First-day 
morning, there was no overflow meeting, but the 
main room of the Park Avenue meeting-house was 
filled to its utmost capacity. Most of those assem- 
bled were punctual to the hour, and shortly after 10 
o’clock a sweet silence rested upon the meeting, which 
led to the vocal utterance of these words: ‘“ The fire 
still burns upon the altar of the living God.” After 
this came a prayer that all might be obedient, in their 
daily lives, to the Divine guidance. 

Several sermons followed, none of which were of 
undue length, and all were pervaded by an earnest 
desire for the spiritual welfare of the Society and of 
the individuals of which it is composed. These are 
among the helpful thoughts that were uttered : 

When there is life in a meeting it is best mani- 
fested not by long sermons, but by the giving forth of 
the little bubblings of truth that spring up in every 
heart. (Alice Robinson.) 

The kingdom of heaven is within us, and obedi- 
ence to the Father's will is the door by which we may 
enter in. (William Wood.) 

He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city. The power that enables us to control 
our passions and make them our servants instead of 
our masters comes from the Christ that is cradled in 
the heart ; and the victory is given only to those who 
know this living Saviour. (Isaac Wilson). 

Those who are birthright members of the Society 
of Friends have a rich inheritance ; if they allow it 
to become barren through neglect they are no wiser 
than Esau, who parted with his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 

We are all in the Lord’s vineyard, under the 
Father's love and care. He can dono more for us 
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than he has already done; it is for us to respond 
with grateful hearts, and strive to order our lives in 
conformity with his will as it is made manifest in us. 
(Margaretta Walton). 

As a fitting close to this season of refreshing there 
arose a prayer of thanksgiving for the fullness of the 
Divine presence, and the assurance of the All- 
Father's love. 

In the afternoon, at the young people’s meeting, 
there were exercises by the various First-day Schools, 
and an address by Isaac Wilson. In the evening the 
house was again filled, and there were sermons by 
John J. Cornell and Jeremiah Starr. E. L. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF Y. F. A. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the General Conference of Young 
Friends’ Associations will be held at Woodstown, N. J., 
Seventh-day, Eleventh month 18. Morning session 10.30 to 
12. Afternoon, 2 to 4. 

Morning program :—‘' Need of Increased Interest in 
Business Meetings,’’ paper by Susan H. Jarrett. Discussion 
opened by two short talks from West Chester and Abington 
Associations. 

Afternoon :—‘‘ The Friendly Renaissance,’’ paper by 
Robert M. Reese. Discussion opened by members of 
Moorestown and Solebury Associations. 

A general invitation is extended to all interested Friends. 
For the accom nodation of those desiring to attend the Con- 
ference, a special train will leave Market St. wharf, Phila- 
delphia, at 9.30 a. m., Camden, at 9.35, making no stops 
between Camden and Woodstown. Excursion tickets $1.05. 
Return trains leave Woodstown at 4.30 and 6.07 p. m. 

A cordial invitation to remain over First-day is extended 
to visitors, by Woodstown Friends. Those who propose so 
doing are requested to forward their names to Elizabeth L. 
Davis or Jessie L. Colson, Woodstown, N. J., though failure 
to have done this need prevent none from accepting the 
invitation. 

Helen G. Borton and S. Frances Moore, constituting a 
reception com nittee from Woodstown Association, will meet 
and direct strangers at Market St. wharf. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

WILLIAM WALTON, Chairman, 
ANNA S. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


THE DOUKHOBORS. 


Some aiditions have been made to the Fund in our charge. 
They are acknowledged below. 

Joseph S. Elkinton, of Philadelphia, accompanied by 
William B. Harvey, of West Grove, Pa., left on the 24th 
inst. for Canada, to make a visit to the Doukhobor settle- 
ments. They expected to oversee the actual delivery to the 
p2ople of the supp'ies now going forward. It is hoped to get 
a sifficient qiantity of them to the settlements before the 
weather gets too inclement for transportation by teams from 
the nearest railway stations. 

Tae moaey subscribed in Philadelphia (to Arch Street 
Friends), has been mostly used for the purchase of food sup- 
plies, at convenient points, and car-loads of corn-meal, pota- 
toes, oatmeal, etc., have been sent forward. There are now 
on the way (toth month 30), three carloads of corn-meal, 
one of rolled oats, one of onions, and about 4,500 bushels of 
p>tatoes, besides three carloads of assorted food and clothing. 

A carload of supplies for the sick and for children has 
been made up in Philadelphia, in charge of Joseph Elkinton, 
of Media, and we have handed him $300 in aid of the pay- 
ment for this, being nearly all the amount in hand of the 
INTELLIGENCER Fund. 

We are assured by those best acquainted with the situation 
that at the lowest estimate $40,000 will be required to supply 
the Doukhobors with food during the next ten months, until 


their crops come in. The most pressing need isa sick diet 
fund, and for the present we propose to devote to this such 
money as comes in to the INTELLIGENCER. 

Some of the Doukhobor men, it is stated, will be employed 
during the winter by the Canadian Government, in the con- 
struction of railroads, and a considerable sum, it is hoped, 
will be realized in this way, 


The committee of Arch Street Friends have issued (Tenth 
month 16), an appeal to Friends and others on behalf of the 
Doukhobors. It is signed by Samuel Morris, Jonathan E. 
Rhoads, Joseph S. Elkinton, Ephraim Smith, George M. 
Comfort, Wm. L. Bailey, and William Evans. We make the 
following extracts from the appeal : 

‘« The strange spectacle is now presented, at the close of 
the nineteenth century, of more than 7,000 innocent citizens 
of Russia being expatriated on account of their conscientious 
convictions. The Doukhobors or ‘Spirit Wrestlers’ have 
for more than a hundred years maintained in Southern Russia 
a religious community of perhaps 12,000 persons, whose dis- 
tinguishing views have led them to live in and manifest the 
Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ in love to each other and all 
their fellow-beings, and to worship the Almighty in spirit and 
sincerity, free from ceremonial rites. Their non-conformity 
to the ritual of the Greek Church seems to have been one of 
the first causes of jealousy against them, among the priest- 
hood where they dwelt ; and this, with their conscientious and 
firm refusal to perform military service under the Russian 
government, has of late years subjected them to severe perse- 
cution. Their chief men have been banished to Siberia ; 
whole villages have been compelled to give up their homes 
and farms, and remove to cold, mountain districts, while the 
local authorities seemed determined to destroy the entire body 
of them, by various methods for preventing their obtaining a 
livelihood. Friends in England, hearing of their distressed 
condition, sent some of their number to investigate the facts, 
and this resulted in arousing a lively interest in their behalf 
among the Society of Friends in Great Britain, who raised 
large funds to aid in their emigration to other parts. 

‘« The Canadian government now offered them 160 acres 
of land in its northwestern territory for each adult, free of 
cost, and they were relieved, as to their scruples against bear- 
ing arms, by a recent wise and beneficent Act of the Canadian 
Legislature, exempting from military demands all who, by 
their conscientious convictions, cannot perform military ser- 
vice. After due investigation the offer was accepted, and 
during last winter and early summer more than 7,000 of the 
Doukhobors embarked for North America, and are now located 
in the Districts of Western Manitoba, Eastern Assiniboia, and 
Saskatchewan, about 30co miles northwest from the city of 
Winnipeg. Arriving there with very scanty supplies, they 
found themselves in an open prairie country, nearly unin- 
habited. They were obliged forthwith to build such rude huts 
as they could construct with logs and mud to shelter them, 
while they were wanting in beasts of burden, wagons, farm- 
ing implements, seeds, and nearly everything necessary to 
agriculture. Some of the latter have been partially supplied 
by benevolent persons, and a small amount of land was 
ploughed and planted in the early summer. 

“‘A large part of the immigrants, however, arrived too 
late to raise crops, even if they had had the necessary equip- 
ment. Now, the cold weather of that northern region is 
imminent, and these people in their extremity and destitution 
must be generously helped by Christian sympathizers, to tide 
over the ensuing ten months with food and clothing, or many 
of them may perish. They are industrious, frugal, free from 
vices that demoralize so many in other communities, and it is 
believed by those who have visited them and become familiar 
with their character and what they have already accomplised, 
that, if fairly started in their new homes, they will be self- 
supporting and prosperous. 

‘¢ Their situation and religious views appeal forcibly to 
Friends for sympathy and help. It may be safely said that 
our testimony against war has never been maintained under 
such suffering and with such constancy as has been exhibited 
by these innocent people for a long series of years.’’ 
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Joseph Elkinton informs us (Tenth month 31), that he has. 


just received a letter from his father (Jos. S. Elkinton), who 
at the time of writing was traveling from Winnipeg to Yorkton 
with a party of immigrants, his object being to help them to 
settle at Yorkton. This was a party who had not been per- 
manently located on the government land. There are but 
two trains per week to Yorkton, and there has already been 
snow enough to block the road. The Government Commis- 
sioner, McCreary, had been detained for three days. 

Joseph Elkinton is now collecting supplies to fill another 
car, to be forwarded as soon as possible. Friends are invited 
to contribute to this, and articles or goods should be sent to 
817 Mifflin street, Philadelphia, care of Joseph S. and Thos. 
Elkinton. All packages should be marked with the name of 
the donor. 

THE ‘‘INTELLIGENCER’”’ 
‘*Resurgam,”’ 


FUND. 
$25.00 
‘ 5.00 
Collections by David Ferris, as s per list 

below, ‘ 
E.N B., 


22.00 
2.00 
5-00 


$ 59.00 
Previously reported, 264.50 
Total, 


be hacks $323.50 
Paid for sick supplies, 


300.00 


In hand, ee See ee 
DAVID FERRIS’S COLLECTIONS. 
Collections from Friends of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, 
in‘aid of the Doukhobors : 
A Friend (for the sick), 
Edw. Mendinhall, 
J. and E. N., 
a es 
A Friend, -. $.. 
A. G. Thatcher, 
Ezra Fell, 


23.50 


. $10.00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


$22.00 


AN INVITATION: FRIENDS’ NEIGH- 
BORHOOD GUILD. 


Editors}FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


THe Committee in charge of Beach Street Mission, (Philadel- 
phia), are glad to be able to announce that the work, unavoid- 
ably laid down during last year, will be resumed on the 11th 
of this month, and henceforth carried on under improved 
conditions and on a larger scale. 

A good sized house, situated at 151 Fairmount avenue, 
has been purchased for $4,300, $4,000 of which was fur- 
nished by an interested friend on a mortgage at 4 per cent. 
Some interior alterations were necessary, as well as painting 
and papering throughout, and general repairs. A statement 
of expenses, together with a list of contributions, is given 
below. The house will be open for inspection by contributors 
and others on Fourth-day, Eleventh month 8, from 4 to 9 
p. m., and all interested are cordially invited to avail them- 
selves_of this opportunity. 

The name ‘‘ Friends’ Neighborhood Guild’’ has been 
adopted to replace the old familiar one of Beach Street Mis- 
sion, since we are now no longer located on Beach Street, 
and to many it has seemed desirable to substitute for the 
word Mission one more clearly indicating the idea of mutual 
helpfulness and neighborly kindness. 

| The large third-story front room is admirably suited for 
manual training, and we hope soon to be able to start this 
good and much needed work on the premises, but we have 
not yet sufficient funds for the equipment. 

The Savings Fund has been kept up regularly during all 


gating $42.25 being receivedon one evening. This has been 


a valuable means of retaining our,hold on the children, of 
whom we might otherwise have lost sight, and we look for- 
ward to a successful winter's work. 

The running expenses will of course be heavier from this 
time on, and the Committee are desirious of securing an 
enlarged list of small year to year subscriptions, in addition 
to the larger ones on which we have so much depended in 
the past. 

We are indebted to Nathaniel E. Janney and Alfred 
Moore for valuable professional services gratuitously rendered. 


STATEMENT OF EXPENSES. 


On purchase of building, . $300.00 

Fire Insurance premium ($3,000), 67.50 

Proportion of taxes and water rent for cur- 
rent year, less rent for one-third of a 
month, ; . 

Examination and insurance of title papers, 
recording, revenue stamps, transfer of 
insurance, etc., etc., : ° 

Interior alterations on property, " general 
repairs, fence, etc., 

Plastering, 

Plumbing and gas- fitting, . . 

Io incandescent lights, 

Repairing furnace and range, 

Repairing and painting roof and tinning 
exposed east wall, 

Painting and papering, . . . 

White-washing cellar, 

Shades (approximate), oP 

Cleaning, moving, and sundries (approxi- 
mate), ‘ mah 


21.85 


74.50 


183.33 
36.64 
45.00 

5.50 
21.47 


45-85 
250.00 
11.00 
20.00 


25.00 


$1,107.64 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Donation Yearly Meeting 1808, 
eK 


. $200.00 
100.00 
200.00 

2.00 
20.00 
5.00 
1.00 
25.00 
5.00 
15.00 
10.00 
30.00 
1.00 
10.00 
20.00 
5.00 
5.00 
72.99 


ae ‘e 


Anna T. Jeanes, 
Emma S. Webster, 
Wm. C. Smyth, 
Robt. Biddle, ‘ 
Kate H. Middleton, 
Robt. M. Janney, a 
Hannah H. Woodnutt, 

Richard H. Downing, 

George Watson, ; 

Alice P. Hadley, . . . 

Ida R. Buzby,. . . 

Alban T. Eavenson, 

Edith N. Brutaker, 

Thomas H. Speakman, ; ‘ 
Fellowship Circle King’s Daughters, 
Boy’s Reading Room Ass'n, 3 
T. Robinson Coale, ; 5.00 
Alfred Moore, . . Soe bis ko. “ee 
Joseph M. Truman, Ir., eae hy ce Te. Ages .80 
Saving Fund Balance, ........ .20 
Isaac H. Clothier, 50.00 
Charles E. Hires, 

Edmund Webster, 

Charles M. Betts, 

Edward M. Needles, 

A Friend, . . 

Elizabeth Y. Webb, 

Lydia B. Paxson, 

Mahlon B. Paxson, 

Meee. 

Thomas Shourds, 


Deficit, 
$1,107.64 


In addition to the above we have $25.00 from Alice P. 


| Hadley, and a promise of $20.00 from Wm. C. Smyth and 
these months of interrupted work in other departments, and | 
a few weeks ago reached its high water mark, deposits aggre- | 


$10.00 from Lydia B. Paxson toward the manual training 
equipment, these last payable when the rest of the necessary 
amount, ($150.09 to $175.00) shall have been raised. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON has madea very interesting 
volume of a collection of biographical and other sketches, 
under the title ‘‘Contemporaries.’’ (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) The papers have appeared at different 
times in magazines, ‘‘ often unsigned,”’ and are quite entitled 
to preservation in the present form. There are sketches of 
Emerson, Alcott, Theodore Parker, Whittier, Walt Whitman, 
Sydney Lanier, Lydia Maria Child, Helen Jackson, (‘* H. 
H."’), Garrison, Sumner, Grant, and others, and there are, 


besides, several captivating chapters of narrative and 
descriptive,—‘‘An Evening with Mrs. Hawthorne,’’ ‘‘A 
Visit to John Brown's Household in 1859,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Howe's 


Anti-Slavery Career,’’ ‘‘ The Eccentricities of Reformers,’’ 
‘« The Road to England,’’ etc. 

The sketch of Whittier is brief; it relates in large part to 
his poetical work, and the critical remarks are often very just 
and apposite. ‘‘ Whittier’s muse,’’ he says in one place, 
‘* probably gained in all ways from the strong tonic of the 
anti-slavery agitation. 
plicity, genuineness 
by common means. 


That gavea training in directness, sim- 
; it taught him to produce strong effects 
It made him permanently high minded, 
also, and placed him, as he himself always said, above the 
perils and temptations of a merely literary career.’’ 
[he articles on Whitman and Sydney Lanier also are 
critical and suggestive; those on Garrison, Phillips, and 
Sumner are interesting and vigorous studies. The sketch of 


General Grant is very good, indeed. It deals however, only 
with his military career, and his Memoirs. 





The autobiography of Kropotkin, the famous Russian 
exile, which has been running in the Atlantic Monthly for the 
past year, will appear in book form from the press of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with the title ‘‘ Memoirs of a Revo- 
lutionist.’" It isa record of a stormy life and a beautiful 
personality. Julia Ward Howe's ‘‘ Reminiscences ’’ are also 
to appear in book form from the same house soon. Anda 
third item of interest in this connection is that a new book by 
Sarah Orne Jewett, ‘‘‘The Queen’s Twin,’’ a collection of 
short stories, will presently appear. It takes up the thread of 


narrative dropped at the close of ‘‘The Country of the 
Pointed Firs.”’ 





Dr. Frederick A. Cook contributes to the current number 
of Mc Clure’'s Magazine the story of his adventures with the 
Belgian Antarctic expedition of last year. The members of 
this expedition were the first men to pass a winter in the 
Antarctic ; they were in the south polar ice-pack continuously 
for thirteen months. Dr. Cook’s article will be illustrated 
from photographs taken by himself. Another feature of the 
number is a description by A. H. Ford, who has lately 
returned from China, of the marvelous progress made in the 


construction of the eastern section of the great Russian 
Siberian railway. 





A notable article in Scridner's, this month, is by Sylvester 
Baxter on ‘‘ The Great November Storm of 1898.'’ Every- 
one will remember it, and the article vividly describes its 
development and climax, giving many details of the damage 
that was done. There are numerous illustrations. President 
Hadley, of Yale University, writes on ‘‘ The Formation and 
Control of Trusts."’ He thinks there are causes that already 
tend to limit their importance. The Robert Louis Stevenson 
letters are concluded. Alfred Stieglitz, who is regarded as 
one of the finest of amateur photographers, has a good 
article on ‘‘ Pictorial Photography,’’ with illustrations. 





A story in S¢. Nicholas, this month, is by ‘‘ Ilan Mac- 
laren,’’ with the title, ‘‘For the Sake of a Horse."’ It is 
remarkable, by the way, how very few juvenile periodicals 
survive ; St. Nicholas almost stands alone in its field. 


Frederick W. Holls, of New York, who was secretary of 
the American delegation in the Hague Conference, and who 
came out of it with quite an enhanced reputation as a man of 
affairs, contributes to the Review of Reviews, this month, a 
carefully prepared paper on ‘‘ The Results of the Peace Con- 
ference in their relation to the Monroe Doctrine.”"’ He 
shows that the declaration of the American commissioners at 
the sitting of the Conference on the 25th of Seventh month, 
was the most emphatic expression of ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine’’ 
ever made before the representatives of the Great Powers. 
He also shows the groundlessness of the fears which some 
people pretend to feel as to the danger to American interests 
likely to result from our participation in the Conference. 





The Century, this month, has a very striking cover. It shows 
a portrait of Cromwell redrawn on stone by Ernest Haskell, 
and printed in four tints. This is apropos of the biography of 
the Protector which is begun within the cover by the English 
statesman, John Morley,—now withdrawn from activity in 
Parliament because of his opposition to the ‘‘ Imperialist "’ 
campaign now waging in South Africa. The frontispiece of 
the magazine, also in tints, is an engraving by T. Johnson 
from Cooper's portrait of Cromwell in Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Another notable contribution is that of President 
Eliot, of Harvard, in which he gives the life-story of a 
Maine farmer and ‘longshore-man, one of ‘‘ the forgotten 
millions.’’ John Burroughs writes charmingly article on 
‘* The Golden Crown Sparrow of Alaska.’ 





Announcement is made that Margaret E. Sangster, who 
for over ten years has been the editor of Harper's Bazar, 
has resigned that position and joined the editorial corps of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, in which magazine she will hereafter 
conduct a prominent department. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal announces that it will publish 
a number of letters of ‘‘ Gail Hamilton,’’ (Abigail A. Dodge), 
written to John G. Whittier, which have been secured from the 
poet's literary executor and biographer, S. T. Pickard. 





The Historical and Genealogical Department of the 
Literary Era, (Philadelphia: H. T. Coates & Co., Monthly, 
50 cents a year), in charge of Albert Cook Myers, B. L., is 
becoming quite an authority on genealogical subjects, and 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


LOVELINESS. 


A Story. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Pp. 
49. With Illustrations. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (Received through H. T. Coates & Co.) 


PLAIN TALK IN PSALM AND PARABLE. By Ernest Crosby. 


8%x6. Pp. 188. $1.50. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Company, 1899. 
A PRIMER OF Forestry. Part I. The Forest. By Gifford 


Pinchot, Forester. Bulletin No. 24, United States Depart- 











ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Pp. 88. With 
numerous illustrations. 
CONTEMPORARIES. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Pp. 
$2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Re- 
ceived through H. T. Coates & Co.) 
THUus grave these words upon thy soul— 
Hope, faith, and love—and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges maddest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. —Schiller. 


Every one who goes shopping, and that means everybody, 
must have observed the growing difficulty of making change. 
The scarcity of fractional currency has been a matter of 
complaint for many years, but now it has become something 
serious. The trouble is due to Congress, which puts arbitrary 


limit to the coinage of fractional silver, instead of adopting 
an elastic rule adaptable to the needs of the community. 
[Public Ledger. ] 
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Conferences, Associations, tr. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was 
held in the library room of Friends’ Seminary, New York, on 
the 22d of Tenth month. 

After the usual business and reports of Current Topics, 
Albert A. Merritt read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Religion of Every- 
day Life.’’ He defined religion as the attending to the Inner 
Calls to duty, and accounted for the widely differing views of 
religious people as owing to misconceptions of its teachings. 
He said that peace within does not mean inactivity, nor does 
religion consist in observance of creeds, but in all good words 
and deeds prompted by the Inner Light. 

In the discussion of the paper which followed the question 
was raised, Why do good people differ so widely in actions? 
For example, in the matter of war. One said that people do 
not always wait to be guided by conscience, but appeal to 
reason, and so overeagerness impedes the way to right action 
in large as well as small things. It was also suggested that, 
while the Light shines for all alike, yet some see but imper- 
fectly. Others thought that we ask too much of the Inner 
Light ; that we should not expect it to guide us in all the 
details of our activities, as it is not an exact revelation. 


A. H. M. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the usual place, Tenth month 22, a little after the appointed 
hour. The meeting was called to order by the president, who 
read a part of the fourth chapter of Luke. Roll call brought 
a response from twenty members, showing a pretty full 
attendance. Minutes of last meeting were read and 
approved. 

The executive committee reported the names of the follow- 
ing persons for exercises at our next meeting: History, Sarah 
B. Hardesty ; Literature, Allen B. Bond; Discipline, William 
E. Branson ; Current Topics, Annie J. Reese, Jr. 

The question, ‘‘ Should we as a Society do more proselyt- 
ing ?’’ had been asked once before but not answered, so it 
was referred to Lydia W. Irish. 

The Membership Committee reported the name of J. Herald 
Doing, which was accepted, and he was welcomed as a mem- 
ber with us. Under the head of unfinished business, some 
expression was called for regarding the names selected to be 
sent to the executive committee of the General Conference of 
Friends’ Association. Those selected by the committee, Susan 
T. Pidgeon and Jonathan W. Branson, are desired to be for- 
warded as soon as possible. 

The member appointed to furnish history for the day was 
not present. 

Tacy B. Doing, on Literature, read an excellent selection 
from J. H. Miller relating to every-day duties and cares of 
life, and their moulding influence upon our characters. 

Susan T. Pidgeon read a part of an essay by James Free- 
man Clark, on Good Temper, which was both interesting and 
helpful. 

D. Arthur Robinson presented a well selected and inter- 
esting list of Current Topics, and Jonah H. Reese gave an 
able and instructive answer to the question referred to him, 
‘« What are Friends’ Views regarding the Lord’s Supper?”’ 

Miscellaneous business and voluntary exercises followed. 
Under the one it was suggested that we consider the import- 
ance of meeting promptly, in order to follow out our program 
fully in the allotted time. As we had already gone beyond 
the hour set, a voluntary offered by Cassandra Pidgeon had 
to be omitted. After a few moments silence the meeting 
adjourned. M.S. L., Sec. 


FLEMING, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Fourth month 22, in the afternoon, with a small attendance, 
yet a good meeting followed. 

The vice-president opened with reading a poem from 
Whittier entitled ‘‘Autumn.’’ Sentiments were repeated by 
those present. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 
Mary J. Fisher read from the book, ‘‘ The Pathway of 
Safety,’’ by Ashton Oxenden, a chapter on ‘‘ Happiness, 


the Duty of all Christians.’’ Eva W. Cleaver read from 
Whittier a poem entitled ‘‘ The Light House.’’ The secre- 
tary reviewed the book, ‘‘ The Secret of Guidance,”’ by F. B. 
Meyer, giving a few of his valuable sayings on each of the dif- 
ferent subjects treated. Florence N. Cleaver reviewed the 
book, ‘‘ The Crucifixion of Philip Strong,’’ by Charles M. 
Sheldon. Philip Strong, in the story, by his ever exerting 
himself against the powers of evil, illustrates the statement of 
Paul, ‘‘that the spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak."’ 

Owing to the absence of some of our members and the in- 
ability of others to attend, we find it necessary to discontinue 
our meetings as we have been accustomed to hold them, 
though we do it rather reluctantly. We decided to concen- 
trate our efforts all on the First-day school lesson, and make 
special effort to prepare ourselves on the topics given. 

Our First-day School meetings will be changed from 9 
o'ciock to 11, during the winter months. 

Closed in silence, hoping to re-open next spring. 

N. M. FISHER, Secretary. 


MILLVILLE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
called to order (Tenth month 8), and the president read parts 
of the eleventh and twelfth chapters of Ecclesiastes. Roll 
was called and responses given by most of the members 
present. 

The secretary read the minutes of last meeting, and the 
Executive Committee made a report. Literary exercises in- 
cluded the following : ‘‘ The Water and the Flower,”’ a reci- 
tation by Sarah Rote; Jesse John read ‘‘ Our Ships at Sea ;’’ 
Reba E. Eves recited ‘‘ Inasmuch,’’ Louisa Eves gave Current 
Topics. 

The question announced in the Eighth month was briefly 
discussed. The meeting then adjourned. 

Association met Ninth month 10. After a brief period of 
silence, select reading by the president, H. W. Eves, and 
reading the minutes of preceding meeting by the secretary, 
Mary R. Eck, followed. 

The program included a selection, read by George M. 
Henrie, ‘‘ Purifying the Press.’’ The fifteenth chapter of 
‘* Life and Letters of James and Lucretia Mott’’ was read by 
Araminta Kitchen. Bernice Eves read a poem, ‘‘ The In- 
dians’ Burial-Place ;’’ Curtis Eves, in a short but interesting 
talk, gave a description of work at the George School. The 
question, ‘‘ What should be the principal aim in life?’’ was 
answered in an able paper by Harriet Eck, and discussed by 
other members ; then adjourned. F. M. E., Cor. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Tienton 
Friends’ Association was held Tenth month 23. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, W. 
Maxwell Marshall. After the roll-call the minutes of the Jast 
meeting were read and approved. 

The literary program was opened by Daniel Willets, who 
read a paper, ‘‘ Is our Nation justified in its effort to compel 
the Philippines to accept its authority and government in the 
Philippine Islands?’’ ‘‘ War being declared,”’ he said, ‘‘ and 
the Islands becoming the property of the United States, our 
duty is clearly to subdue the revolt, and restore tranquility, 
open up the avenues of trade, teach the natives proper 
methods of agriculture, exact educational laws, and in a few 
years we will elevate the people upon a higher plane of law 
and order, establish civil and religious liberty, which is the 
corner-stone of free government. If this country is able to 
accomplish this, who can say that the United States has not 
fulfilled its full measure of duty to a down-trodden race 
formerly ruled by tyrannical Spain.”’ 

‘*Give a historical sketch of the Free Quakers of Philadel- 
phia, and how did they differ from other Friends of their 
time ?’’ was answered by Mabel Potts. Very little could be 
found pertaining to these people. The old brick meeting- 
house at the corner of 5th and Arch streets was built by them 
inthe year 1783. They were also known as the ‘‘ Fighting 
Quakers,’’ so-called because they took part during the war for 
Independence, 1776-83, and for this were disowned, though 
some were afterward taken back. 

Samuel De Cou prepared a paper: ‘‘ What effect will the 
so-called Expansion policy have on the moral and material in- 
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terest of this country ?"’ The blessings of our country, he 
said, are being scattered to the suffering millions who never 
knew true government before, where Christianity will soon 
take the place of heathenism in the far away lands of the set- 
ting sun. 

Owing to a change in the program the business of the 
meeting was then transacted. After a few minutes, silence, 
the meeting adjourned to meet Eleventh month 27, 

Mary D. BRANIN, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Tue College has sustained a great loss in the resignation of 
William J. Hall, who for fifteen years has filled the office of 
Superintendent. The state of his health renders it necessary 
for him to give up his duties at the College, and he will re- 
move with his family to New Mexico. He is expecting to go 
about the middle of the present month, and his family will 
join him later. -He has, for so many years, been closely 
identified with Swarthmore that his resignation is felt as a 
very real sorrow by his many Friends here. The place has 
been filled by the appointment of Charles A. Bunting, a 
Swarthmore graduate of 1883, who has entered upon his duties. 

The Senior Class in Psychology has, during the past week, 
concluded its study of the brain under Dr. Trotter. Having 
thus completed the study of the anatomical basis of Psy- 
chology, the class are now prepared to study the more ab- 
stract and purely psychological side of the subject under 
President Birdsall. 

The gymnasium work for the young women, under Sarah 
Farquhar, began last Second-day. 

The new water-filter has now been in operation for some 
weeks, and has proved exceedingly satisfactory. Even heavy 
rains no longer cloud the water, and it is felt that a long- 
standing source of annoyance has been effectively and perma- 
nently removed. M. S. H. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Editors FrR1ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I HAVE just had a letter from a friend in England [our cor- 
respondent gives us the name, but we think, with her, it is 
best not to publish it.—Eps.] dated the roth of this month, 
which I think should be shared with your readers. He speaks 
of the South African war in emphatic terms. So many 
Friends seem to be influenced by the war spirit in the daily 
newspapers they read that every opportunity should be em- 
ployed to get the truth to them. My friend says: 

‘Just now I have been struggling against my country’s 
going into this wanton, wicked war with the Transvaal (and 
in consequence with the Orange Free State, also). It is 
shocking ; we are almost heart-broken,—and so are all those 
whom you knew and esteemed in this country. 

‘‘The newspapers, with a few noble exceptions, have 
been fomenting the war and the war spirit,—by falsehood, 
and by misrepresentation more mischievous than downright 
falsehood. I do not doubt that we shall conquer the Boers, 
and annex their country, and then have to hold them down, 
there, and in Cape Colony, also, by arms. Parliament is 
about to meet, not to decide about war, but to pay the 
butchery bill.’’ What a sad story it is! A. RP. 

Plainfield, N. J., Tenth month 28. 





BEACH STREET MISSION, NO. 1, 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


PLEASE acknowledge the following donations received 
towards the sea-shore outing for the children of the Beach 
Street Mission, No. 1: 

Friends from Woodstown, $1.50, per Anna Emley ; Mrs. 
Ryland Phillips, children’s dresses, per Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation ; two Friends, $5.00. 

Any Friends wishing to donate at any time towards con- 
tinuing the work next summer, may leave their contributions 
at the Friends’ Book store, Fifteenth and Race streets. 


While the donations last summer were too limited to admit 
of all we desired in carrying out the intention at the com- 
mencement of the season, yet they were sufficient to encour- 
age us to continue it next year, hoping we may be better 
prepared at the beginning, and will be able to give a larger 
number of children the benefit and pleasure which the 
others certainly received. Emma C. HENSZEY. 

Ocean City, N. J., Tenth month 24. 


CHARITABLE REPORTS. 


WE have the forty-fourth annual report of the Home for 
Destitute Colored Children, located at Berks street and Old 
Lancaster road, West Philadelphia. This home was estab- 
lished in 1855. Its object is ‘‘to afford a home for destitute 
colored children of our own (Philadelphia) and neighboring 
counties, giving them the rudiments of a simple education, 
and training them to habits of industry. At a suitable age 
they are indentured to respectable families,—in the country 
if possible.’’ The age of admission is from 3 to 12 years. 

The officers of the institution include several Friends ; the 
president is Hannah H. Woodnutt, and other officers are: 
vice-presidents, Ruth P. Decou, Sarah M. Carver ; treasurer, 
Martha M. Eastwick ; recording secretaries, Emily B. Smyth, 
Eva R. Vanderbeck ; corresponding secretary, Frances Corson 
Day. The Treasurer's report to Sixth month 1, 1899, shows 
expenditures for the year for the expenses of the Home, 
$3,239, less a balance on hand of $149.92. This was chiefly 
derived from collections made by the Managers, $786.00, and 
from drafts on the treasurer of the Board of Trustees, $1,935, 
this latter sum being derived from invested funds. The 
report shows that there were 37 children in the Home, 25 out 
on indenture, 10 out on trial. 

It is very much desired to increase the Endowment Fund 
to the extent of $20,000, which would relieve the Managers 
from the necessity of obtaining annual contributions. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
EIGHTH MONTH, 1899. 


Mean barometer, 


30.001 
Highest barometer during the month, 3oth, 30. 280 
Lowest barometer during the month, rIoth, 29.785 
Mean temperature, 74-5 
Highest temperature during the month, 21st, 95. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 17th, 57- 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 82.7 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 66.3 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 17th, 24. 
Least daily range of temperature, 27th, 7. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 16.3 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 73-7 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 64. 


Total precipitation in inches, rain, 5-79 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.03 inches of 
rain, on the roth and 11th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 9. 

Number of clear days 7, fair days 11, cloudy days 13. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northeast. 

Thunder storms on the 2d, gth, roth, 13th, 21st, 26th. 

Lanar Corone on 17th. 

Solar halo on 17th. 

Meteor on the 4th at 8.27 p. m. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 76, on 5th, 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 56, on 9th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 68.8. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 77, on 13th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 58, on 16th 
and 17th. , 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8p. m., 67.6. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 67.2. 
Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, 82.7° and 66.3° respectively, give a monthly mean of 74.5°, 
which is 0.5° below the normal for Eighth month, and 2° below the 
corresponding month of 1898. 
The total amount of precipitation for the month is about 2 inches 
more than the normal. Joun ComLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eighth month 31. 
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AUTUMN. 


Tue golden-rod is fading, 
The blue-bird’s note is still, 

The leaves are turning golden-brown 
And the asters going from the hill. 


The red and gold are mingled 
In the foliage everywhere, 

And the season’s burrs are popping 
And the nuts drop, round and fair. 


And life grows calm and peaceful 
With these changing autumn days, 

When the earth is full of gladness 
And of beauty and of praise. 


For hearts beat with glad thanksgiving 
To the Father, wise, above, 
For the blessing of all these beauties, 
Bestowed by his gracious Love. 
[Alice B. Comly, Philad’a, 1888.] 


TIRED MOTHERS. 


A LITTLE elbow leans upon your knee, 

Your tired knee that has so much to bear ; 
A child's dear eyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair, 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingers, folding yours so tight— 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch : 

You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 


But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day— 
We are so dull and thankless ; and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me 
That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good. 


And if, some night, when you sit down to rest, 
You miss the elbow from your tired knee, 

This restless, curling head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; 
If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again ; 

If the white feet into their grave had tripped, 
I could not blame you for your headache then ! 


I wonder sothat mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown, 
Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
‘If I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor ; 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear a patter in my home once more ; 


If | could mend a broken cart to-day, 

To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky— 
There is no woman in God's world could say 

She was more blissfully content than I. 
But ah! the dainty pillow next my own 

Is never rumpled by a shining head ; 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown 

The little boy I used to kiss is dead ! 

—May Riley Smith. 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 


The last of life for which the first was made ; 


Our times are in His hand, 
Who saith, ‘‘A whole I planned ; 


Youth shows but half: trust God, see all, nor be afraid.’’ 


—Robert Browning. 


| THE COLORED PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH. 


;s0oker T. Washington, in Atlantic Monthly.5 

ALL attempts to settle the question of the Negro in 
the South by his removal from this country have so 
far failed, and I think they are likely to fail. The 
next census will most likely show that we have about 
ten millions of black people in the United States. 
About eight millions of these are in the Southern 
States. We have almost a nation within a nation. 
The Negro population in the United States lacks but 
two millions of being as large as the whole popula- 
tion of Mexico. It is nearly twice as large as the 
population of the Dominion of Canada. Our black 
population is equal to the combined populations of 
Switzerland, Greece, Honduras, Nicaragua, Cuba, 
Uraguay, Santo Domingo, Paraguay, and Costa Rica. 
When we consider, in connection with these facts, 
that the race has doubled itself since its freedom, and 
is still increasing, it hardly seems possible for any one 
to consider seriously any scheme of emigration from 
America as a method of solution. At most, even if 
the government were to provide the means, but a few 
hundred thousand could be transported each year. 
The yearly increase in population would more than 
likely overbalance the number transported. Even if 
it did not, the time required to get rid of the Negro 
by this method would perhaps be fifty or seventy- 
five years. 

Some have advised that the Negro leave the 
South, and take up his residence in the Northern 
States. I question whether this would leave him any 
better off than he is in the South, when all things are 
considered. It has been my privilege to study the 
condition of our people in nearly every part of 
America; and I say without hesitation that, with 
some exceptional cases, the Negro is at his best in 
the Southern States. While he enjoys certain 
privileges in the North that he does not have in the 
South, when it comes to the matter of securing 
property, enjoying business opportunities and employ- 
ment, the South presents a far better opportunity 
than the North. Few colored men from the South 
are as yet able to stand up against the severe and 
increasing competition that exists in the North, to 
say nothing of the unfriendly influence of labor 
organizations, which in some way prevents black men 
in the North from securing employment in the line of 
skilled labor. ‘ 

The Negro in the South has it within his power, 
if he properly utilizes the forces at hand, to make of 
himself such a valuable factor in the life of the South 
that he will not in any large degree seek privileges, 
but they will be conferred upon him. Agriculture is 
or has been the basic industry of nearly every race or 
nation that has succeeded. The Negro got a know- 
ledge of this during slavery, hence in a large measure 
he is in possession of this industry in the South to- 
day. Taking the whole South, I would say that 
eighty per cent. of the Negroes live by agriculture in 
some form, though it is often a very primitive and 
crude form. The Negro can buy land in the South, 
as a rule, wherever the white man can buy it, and at 
very low prices. 

Now since the bulk of our people already have a 
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foundation in agriculture, are at their best when living | 


in the country engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
plainly, the best thing, the logical thing, is to turn 
the larger part of our strength in a direction that will 
make the Negro among the most skilled agricultural 
people in the world. The man who has learned to do 
something better than any one else, has learned to do 
a common thing in an uncommon manner, is the man 
who has a power and influence that no adverse sur- 
roundings can take from him. It is better to show a 
man how to make a place for himself than to put him 
in one that some one else has made for him. The 
Negro who can make himself so conspicuous as a 
successful farmer, a large taxpayer, a wise helper of 
his fellow men, as to be placed in a position of trust 
and honor, whether the position be political or other- 
wise, by natural selection, is a hundredfold more se- 
cure in that position than one placed there by mere 
outside force or pressure. Let us help the Negro by 
every means possible to acquire such an education in 
farming, dairying, stock-raising, horticulture, etc., as 
will enable him to become a model in these respects 
and place him near the top in these industries, and 
the race problem would in a large part be settled, or 
at least stripped of many of its most perplexing ele- 
ments. This policy would also tend to keep the 
Negro in the country and smaller towns, where he 
succeeds best, and stop the influx into the large cities, 
where he does not succeed so well. ; 

Heretofore, for reasons which were natural, and 
for which no one is especially to blame, the colored 
people have been too much like a foreign nation re- 
siding in the midst of another nation. If William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, or George L. 
Stearns were alive to-day, I feel sure that each one of 
them would advise the Negroes to identify their inter- 
ests as fast as possible with those of the Southern 
white man,—always with the understanding that this 
should be done where no question of right and wrong 
is involved. In no other way, it seems to me, can we 
get a foundation for peace and progress. He who 
advises against this policy will advise the Negro to 
do that which no people in history, who have suc- 
ceeded, have done. The white man, North or South, 
who advises the Negro against it advises him to do 
that which he himself has not done. The bed rock 
upon which every individual rests his chances for suc- 
cess in life is securing the friendship, the confidence, 
the respect, of his next-door neighbor of the little 
community in which he lives. Almost the whole 
problem of the Negro in the South rests itself upon 
the fact as to whether the Negro can make himself of 
such indispensable service to his neighbor and-the 
community that no one can fill his place better in the 
body politic. Ifthe Negro in the South has a friend 
in his white neighbor, and a still larger number of 
friends in his own community, he has a protection 
and a guarantee of his rights that will be more potent 
and more lasting than any our Federal Congress or 
any outside power can confer, 


OnE of the Buffalo papers runs its entire plant by elec- 
tricity furnished from Niagara Falls. 





A GOOD MANY BIRDS LEFT. 


THERE is a reassuring “ Bird Talk” by John Bur- 
roughs in the current issue of S¢. .Vicholas. One of 
the good signs of the times, he says, is the interest 
our young people are taking in the birds, and the 
numerous clubs and societies that are being formed 
throughout the country for bird protection and culti- 
vation. In my youth but little was heard about the 
birds. They were looked upon as of little account. 
Many of them were treated as the farmer's natural 
enemies. Crows and all kinds of hawks and owls 
were destroyed whenever chance offered. I knew a 
farmer who every summer caught and killed all the 
red-tailed hawks he could. He stood up poles in 
his meadows, upon the tops of which he would set 
steel traps. The hawks, looking for meadow-mice, 
would alight upon them and be caught. The farmer 
was thus slaying his best friends, as these large hawks 
live almost entirely upon mice and vermin. The red- 
tail, or hen-hawk, is very wary of a man with a gun, 
but he has not yet learned of the danger that lurks 
in a steel trap on the top of a pole. 

If a strict account could be kept with our crows 
and hawks for a year, it would be found at the end 
of that time that most of them had a balance to their 
credit. That is, they do us more good than injury. 
A few of them, like the fish-crow and the sharp- 
shinned hawk, Cooper’s-hawk and the duck-hawk, 
are destructive to the birds and wild fowls; but the 
others live mainly upon insects and vermim. 

I do not share the alarm expressed in some quar- 
ters over the seeming decrease in the number of our 
birds. People are always more or less gloomy in 
regard to the present time and present things. As 
we grow older the number of beautiful things in the 
world seems to be fewer. ‘The Indian summer is 
not what it used to be ; the winters are not so bracing ; 
the spring is more uncertain; and honest men are 
fewer.” But there is not much change, after all. 
The change is mainly in us. I see no decrease in the 
great body of our common field, orchard, and wood 
birds. I do not see the cliff-swallows I used to see 
in my youth; they go farther north to northern New 
England and Canada. At Rangeley Lake, in Maine, 
I saw the eaves of barns as crowded with their mud 
nests as I used to see the eaves of my father’s barns 
amid the Catskills. In the cliffs along the Yukon in 
Alaska they are said to swarm in great numbers. 
Nearly all our game-birds are decreasing in numbers, 
because sportsmen are more and more numerous and 
skilful, and their guns more and more deadly. The 
bobolinks are fewer than they were a decade or two 
ago, because they are slaughtered more and more in 
the marshes and rice-fields of the South. The blue- 
birds and hermit-thrushes were threatened with ex- 
tinction by a cold wave and a severe storm in the 
Southern States, a few years ago. These birds ap- 
pear to have been slain by the hundred thousand. 
But they are slowly recovering lost ground, and in 
ten or more years will no doubt be as numerous as 
ever. I see along the Hudson river fewer eagles than 
I used to see fifteen years ago. The collectors and 


the riflemen are no doubt responsible for this decrease. 








But the robins, thrushes, finches, warblers, blackbirds, 
orioles, fly-catchers, vireos, and woodpeckers are 
quite as abundant as they were a quarter of a century 
ago, if not more so. 

The English sparrows, no doubt, tend to run out 
our native birds in towns and smaller cities, but in 
the country their effect is not noticeable. They are 
town birds anyway, and naturally take their place 
with a thousand other town abominations. 


From Caroline Hazards ‘* Narragansett Friends’ Meeting.”’ 
In the spring of 1747, Peter Davis set out on his 
travels and certificates as to his preaching were re- 
ceived by the home meeting. The first one is dated 
from Nine Partners, or, as it was often called, the Ob- 
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long, in the Province of New York. This is back of 
Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, and for many years 
was the seat of a famous school under the govern- 
ment of Friends. Peter Davis preached there in 
May,1747. The next month found him in the “ pur- 
chase of Westchester.’’ Woodbridge, in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Flushing, Long Island, and Philadelphia 
were visited in turn, and the certificates received, 
‘‘ Which was all Read in this meeting to Good satis- 
faction.”” One wonders what his special gift was, and 
what aspect of truth he loved to preach. The way 
opened before him, for after a sojourn in Philadelphia 
in the autumn of 1747, he sends a certificate from 
London, dated 22d of Third month, 1748. Nocom- 
ment is made upon this in the orderly records. 
There is an interval of six months between the Phila- 
delphia certificate and the one from London. How 


long a time was he upon the water? one wonders, | 


and what reception did a Rhede Island Friend meet 
with in London? The records give no indication, 
but the meeting must have been stirred and stimu- 
lated by the fact of its own approved minister carry- 
ing his testimony and his gifts so far. In 1751 he 


Oblong, Westbury on Long Island, and from the Pur- 
chase in the Province of New York, were received. 
Again, in 1759, it is recorded that ‘‘our Ancient 
Friend, Peter Davis and John Collins hath a concern 
on their minds to visit Friends in the Western parts.”’ 
He was evidently a man of influence in the Society, 
especially where any question of doctrine was in- 
volved, and was constantly on committees to deal 
with offenders against the simplicity of Friends. He 
lived to a great age, and was twice married. Content 
Davis was his first wife, a woman of much influence in 
the women’s meeting. She died in 1781, and he 
married his second wife, Martha. She “‘ departed this 
life the 12th day of the Fourth month, 1809, and was 
buried the 14th in Friends’ burying-ground in Rich- 
mond, aged 88 years.” A year before her death the 
meeting took charge of its aged minister, and a paper | 





exists specifying the food and clothing the aged couple 
were to have. He lived three years longer, and died 
in 1812, “aged one hundred years, eleven months 
and five days,” and was buried in the Richmond bury- 
ing-ground. 

A story is told of Peter Davis by the present clerk | 


of the meeting, who in his youth knew an aged man 
who was his friend. He was vigorous in mind and 
body, enjoying life to the last. Upon one occasion 
he was riding along the Matunuck road, erect as 
usual, and a party of younger Friends followed. 
Thinking him out of hearing, they discussed his great 
age, saying they would not like to live so long. The 
old man turned in his saddle and said gently, ‘‘ Boys, 
it is sweet to live ; I love life.’”’ And surely he had 
had great experience of life. Not only had he more 
years than any other Friend who is mentioned, but 
his travels and his preaching had made them full 
years. Heenforced the discipline of the meeting, and 
the meeting was stringent with him. On the occasion 
of one of his religious journeys, a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into his conversation and report 
upon it. They “find things clear concerning Peter 
Davis. All except his Setting out on his Journey be- 
fore he had a Certificate.” Thus even so influential a 
Friend was kept to the letter of the law. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 
Review of Reviews. 
THE so-called Transvaal question has been purely 
trumped up. There has been no real ground of dis- 
pute on Great Britain’s part with President Kruger’s 
government. England has demanded a variety of 
things relating to the internal administration of a 
country which had the fullest right to order its internal 
affairs according to its own preferences. Without ac- 
knowledging the right of England to raise any ques- 
tions as to internal taxation, naturalization, school ad- 
ministration, and the like, the Transvaal has neverthe- 
less permitted itself to discuss such questions for 
several years, and has made very considerable con- 
cessions for the sake of avoiding, if possible, a con- 
flict with an irresistibly powerful opponent. But Mr. 
Chamberlain, as British colonial secretary, has inge- 


; ; : | niously changed his demands from time to time. 
was evidently back again, for certificates from The | 


Certain large stock market interests also have sys- 


| tematically maintained a propaganda for stirring up 


the English people. Their theme has been the suf- 
fering of British subjects in the gold-mining districts 


| through the oppressive conduct of the Boer Govern- 


ment. We have repeatedly discussed these alleged 
grievances and have pointed out their absurdity and 
their falsity. The British subjects in the Transvaal 
are there temporarily for the most part. They have 
never had the slightest idea of giving up their British 
citizenship and becoming naturalized subjects of the 
Transvaal republic. Yet England for months had 
been preparing for war on a most elaborate scale, 
with no pretext that any one could give except that 
President Kruger was not willing to make the term of 
years requisite for naturalization quite as short as Mr. 
Chamberlain thought it ought to be. Never before 
has so preposterous an excuse been given for military 
preparations, so far as we have read history. 


THOUSANDS of goats are killed and sold daily in Chicago. 
Many of the purchasers buy them as mutton. The records 
of the yards show that some weeks as high as 8,000 goats are 
received.— News Jtem. 
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ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Alfred Stieglitz, in Scribner's Magazine. 


In the photographic world to-day there are recognized 
but three classes of photographers—the ignorant, the 
purely technical, and the artistic. To the pursuit, the 
first bring nothing but what is not desirable ; the 
second, a purely technical education obtained after 
years of study; and the third bring the feeling and 
inspiration of the artist, to which is added afterwards 
the purely technical knowledge. This class devote 
the best part of their lives to the work, and it is only 
after an intimate acquaintance with them and their 
productions that the casual observer comes to realize 
the fact that the ability to make a truly artistic photo- 
graph is not acquired off-hand, but is the result of an 
artistic instinct coupled with years of labor. It will 
help to a better understanding of this point to quote 
the language of a great authority on pictorial photog- 
raphy, one to whom it owes more than to any other 
man, Dr. P. H. Emerson. In his work, “‘ Naturalistic 
Photography,” he says: “Photography has been 
called an irresponsive medium. This is much the 
same as calling it a mechanical process. A great 
paradox which has been combated is the assumption 
that because photography is not ‘ hand-work,’ as the 
public say—though we find there is very much ‘ hand- 
work ’ and head-work in it—therefore it is not an art 
language. This is a fancy born of thoughtlessness. 
The painter learns his technique in order to speak, 
and he considers painting a mental process. So with 
photography, speaking artistically of it, it is a very 
severe mental process, and taxes all the artist’s 
energies.” 

Let me call attention to one of the most uni- 
versally popular mistakes that have to do with pho- 
tography—that of classing supposedly excellent work 
as professional, and using the term amateur to convey 
the idea of immature productions and to excuse 
atrociously poor photographs. As a matter of fact, 
nearly all the greatest work is being, and has always 
been done, by those who are following photography 
for the love of it, and not merely for financial reasons. 
As the name implies, an amateur is one who works 
for love ; and viewed in this light the incorrectness of 
the popular classification is readily apparent. 


Great Salt Lake Drying Up. 
Ir is prophesied that before the end of another century the 
Great Salt Lake will be utterly dried up. 
we are told, its waters have receded a mile. 


In the past year, 

‘« The cause for 
this,’’ says Zhe /rrigation Age, ‘‘is said to be the excessive 
drain made upon it by the irrigation enterprises of the Mor- 
mons. Contrary to the theory which was accepted for a 


time, this great lake is not fed by underground springs but by | 


the Jordan, Weber, Ogden, and Bear rivers, and when the 


water of these streams is intercepted for irrigation purposes, | 
it necessarily decreases the water-supply of Salt Lake, leaving | 


it more to the mercy of the sun and the attendant evaporation 
which is constantly going on and which is slowly but surely 
drawing the water away until in time only a bed of dry salt 
will remain. 

‘‘The cause of the saltness of this mysterious body 
of water has been a matter of conjecture to scientists 
for years. The most plausible theory is that the saltness is 
due to the high altitude which causes excessive evaporation, 





| 
| 
1 








while there is practically no outlet to the lake. A scientist, 
after a number of experiments, has expressed the conviction 
that if all the salt supply in the entire world were cut off 
except that found in the bed of the Great Salt Lake, there 
would still be enough to last the world for ages, so deep is 
this deposit. 

‘* Regarding the decadence of the lake, a writer recently 
said: ‘ When the Great Salt Lake is gone it will be missed as 
a wonder and asa salt factory; for little else. Its waters 
destroy vegetation instead of nourishing it. Should the fresh 
waters of Utah Lake, however, be evaporated or disappear 
into the earth thousands of square miles would cease to be 
habitable. Some years ago the Utah Lake region was made 
a government reservation, an act which has kept irrigation 
companies from drawing water either directly from it or from 
its feeders.’ ’’ 


Not For Daily Use. 

C. H. SPURGEON once said that a youth was leaving his aunt’s 
house after a visit, when, finding it beginning to rain, he 
caught @p an umbrella which was snugly placed in a corner, 
and was proceeding to open it, when the old lady, who for 
the first time observed his movement, sprang toward him ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ No, no; that you never shall! I have had the 
umbrella twenty-three years, and it has never been wet yet; 
and I’m sure it sha’n’t be wetted now.”’ 

Pointing the story with a moral, Spurgeon said that he 
feared some folks’ religion is of the same quality—none the 
worse for wear. It is a respectable article to be looked at, 
but it must not be dampened in the showers of daily life. It 
stands ina corner, to be used in case of serious illness or 
death, but it is not meant for common occasions. We are 
suspicious that the twenty-three-year-old gingham was gone 
at the seams, and if it had been unfurled it would have 
looked like a sieve. At any rate, we are sure that this is the 
case with the hoarded-up religion which has answered no 
useful turn in a man’s life. 


Rest Necessary. 
Ir we will not rest in the beautiful, pleasant ways, we some- 
times have to rest in the stern, painful ways. It was illness I 
was thinking of when I said that sometimes God ‘‘ will not 
let us work.’’ How often do you see that very thing? A 


man will not stop, will not rest ; goes on and on; takes his 
cares and worries home with him, cannot find time for home, 
really ; cannot find time for prayer; on Sunday is too tired 
for worship. But he will not stop. This ‘‘must be done.”’ 
That ‘‘is absolutely necessary."’ His business ‘‘ cannot 
spare him.’’ Ah! but by and by his business has to spare 
him. Illness comes. Providence, with its far-reaching, 
quiet working-out of all things, seems to smile at our little 
notions of what is necessary. Itis as if God laid his hand 
upon the eager, hurrying, forgetful life and said, ‘‘ Be still, 
and know that I am God.’’—[Brooke Herford. ] 


The Hague Confererice. 
F. DE MARTENS, the distinguished Russian delegate to the 
Hague Conference, has an interestingYarticle in the North 
American Review, in which he says : 

‘«The session-hall of the Conference at The Hague, in 
the royal paiace of the Huis ten Bosch, cannot be compared 
with the session-hall of the Congress of Paris, of Berlin, or 
of Vienna. In this session-hall the delegates of the twenty- 
six Powers were not seated about a table; there could have 
been no such table. They were separately grouped in a great 
hall, which represented, as has been said of it, a sort of ‘In- 
ternational Parliament.’ The consultations were not secret 
negotiations ‘behind the scenes.’ But great questions were 
elucidated by discourses and study, by reciprocal exchange 
of ideas in open session, before the representatives of three 


| parts of the world. 


‘* Finally, and it is a happy token to note, the longer the 
labors of the Conference at The Hague lasted, the more fully 
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views were exchanged among the representatives of the differ- 
ent Powers, the more pronounced grew the mutual respect, 
the more friendly grew the personal relations, the more pal- 
pable became the desire to do something for the future."’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE war in South Africa continues in two parts of the coun- 
try, both English. These are Natal, where, at this writing 
the English troops, under General White, are besieged at 
Ladysmith by a larger force of Boers, and in Rhodesia, on the 
west, where Mafeking and Kimberley, the latter the centre of 
the diamond mines, are also besieged. There has been se- 
vere fighting at different points, but no general battle. Pris- 
oners have been taken on both sides. The reports through 
London of earlier operations were unduly favorable to the 
British side, and up to this writing, (31st ult.) the Boers have 
apparently rather the advantage. 

THE latest news from the war, at this writing, is that in the 
operations at Ladysmith, on the 3oth ult., after severe fighting, 
in which there were heavy losses, the Boers captured nearly 
3,000 British troops. 

More troops are being sent to South Africa by the English 
Government, and a very large fleet of warships is kept ready 
to sail. As the latter cannot be used against the Transvaal, 
the common supposition is that they are meant to prevent 
other European nations from intervening. Dr. Leyds, the 
Transvaal agent in Europe, in an interview at Brussels, on the 
30th ult., charged that the English were ‘‘ arming the colored 
races of South Africa against the Boers.’’ ‘‘ I make this ac- 
cusation,’’ he said, ‘‘ with a due sense of its gravity, and an 
absolute knowledge of its accuracy.’’ 


MICHAEL Davitt, one of the Irish members of the Parlia- 
ment (sitting for South Mayo), announced in the House of 
Commons, on the 25th ult., that he would resign his seat as a 
protest against the Boer war. At Chicago, last week, United 
States Senator William E. Mason, of Illinois, (Rep.), an- 
nounced that his opposition to the Philippine policy of the 
present national Administration was so strong that he would 
resign his seat in the Senate after the election of 1go0o, if he 
found the Republican conventions supported that policy, and 
would then make a contest for reélection. 

THE total losses of the United States forces in the Philip- 
pines, up to the 28th ult., since Eighth month 6, 1898, have 
been 2,855. The Philadelphia Ledger remarks that ‘‘ we 
have paid an enormous price in treasure and life for the pos- 
session of only 117 square miles of Luzon land, after a seven 
months’ campaign.”’ 

A NUMBER of State elections take place next week, on 
the 7thinstant. Massachusetts, Mississippi, Maryland, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Iowa elect a governor, and certain other state 
officers. Nebraska elects a justice of the supreme court and 
two regents of the State University. South Dakota elects a 
supreme court judge; Pennsylvania a state treasurer and 
supreme court judge. In Virginia no state officers are to be 
elected, but a Legislature will be chosen. New York will 
elect assemblymen, and one congressman. The New Jersey 
election is for members of the Legislature only. 


A COMMITTEE of nine of which Tunis G. Bergen, of New 
York city, president of the Holland Society, was chief spokes- 
man, presented to President McKinley, on the 26th ult., a 
petition asking him ‘‘to offer the friendly services of the 
United States in mediation between Great Britian and the 
republics of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State.’’ The 
petition called attention to the clauses of the Hague Confer- 
ence agreement, especially clauses 1, 2, and 3, which make 
such offers the right of any friendly power, ‘‘even during the 
course of hostilities.’’ The President, in reply, did not 
encourage the expectation that he take would the action asked 
for. He said that peace sentiments had his sympathy. 


THE petition asking for mediation in the South African 
war was signed by 104 United States Senators and Represen- 
tatives, 89 presidents of colleges and universities, 48 govern- 
ors and State officials, 15 judges of the United States courts, 
65 other judges, 18 bishops of the Episcopal church, 19 
Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops, and by many other 
prominent persons. Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Universal Peace Union, was one of the committee 
who presented the petition. 

THE Municipal League of Philadelphia has taken measures 
to cause some diminution of the frauds in elections in this city. 
It has engaged ex-Judge James Gay Gordon, and former 
District-Attorney George S. Graham, to prosecute offenders. 
The elections are so honey-combed by fraud that it is doubtful 
whether much can be done. The fraudulent vote is estimated 
as high as 80,000 by the Press (Rep.). The North American 


newspaper has been for several weeks publishing details of 
the fraudulent assessments made by the assessors, by which 
‘‘repeaters’’ are enabled to vote on fictitious names. 

whole business is systematic, and involves many persons. 


The 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
In a proclamation issued last week, President McKinley des- 
ignates the 30th of this month as Thanksgiving Day. 


—Secretary Root’s annual report, which is said to be 
completed and inthe hands of the government printer, is 
understood to recommend the permanent increase of the reg- 
ular standing army to 100,000 men. The President, in a 
recent speech in Minnesota, declared that a large standing 
army in the United States was not to be thought of. But 
there is no inconsistency between Secretary Root’s recom- 
mendation and the President’s statement in Minnesota. The 
President would say that a regular army of 100,c00 men was 
asmall one. If he should recommend one of 200,000, he 
would say that that was small, too. Thus do we aspire, step 


by step, to the old world ideals and burdens.—Sfringfield 
Republican. 


—Isabella Beecher Hooker, of Hartford (sister of Henry 
Ward Beecher), is circulating petitions among Connecticut 
women, asking Congress to take measures to assist the Philip- 
pine people to form their own government. When the peti- 
tion has been sufficiently signed, she proposes to take it 
herself to Washington and present it. 


—The New York 7ridune publishes an interview with Li 
Hung Chang, the veteran statesman of China, in which he 
condemns the procedure of the United States in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Among other things he said: ‘‘ You seem to 
have cast aside your traditional policy of honor, riches, and 
safety, and entered upon the same land-grabbing plan as 
England, Germany, and Russia. If Grant had lived no such 
mistake would have been made, | am sure.’’ 


—Miss Julia Wilkins, of Atlanta, Ga., has withdrawn 
from the New York School of Applied Design for Women 
because of the presence there as a pupil of a colored woman, 
the superintendent of the institution having refused to ask the 
latter to withdraw from the school. 


—The ‘‘ bubonic plague,’’ the terrible Asiatic pest, which 
has caused so many deaths in India, at Bombay, and else- 
where, appears to be planted at Oporto, in Portugal, and at 
Santos, Brazil, the seaport of Rio de Janeiro. At the latter 
place twelve cases were reported up to the 26th ult., and four 
new cases and one death, to the 28th. 


—A news item, 28th ult., says: Announcement is made 
that all grades of furniture will be advanced 10 to 20 per cent. 
in price as a result of the efforts of the Grand Rapids Furni- 
ture Association. Similar action has been taken by the 
Western Parlor Manufacturers’ Association. 


—The Hutchinson and Southern Railroad has passed into 
the hands of the Santa Fé. The line is 148 miles long, ex- 
tending from Hutchinson, Kansas, to Ponca, Oklahoma. 


—cConsiderable damage has been done in eastern Cuba by 
a five-days’ rainstorm, which culminated on the 29th ult. in a 
hurricane. Twelve houses in Santiago were wrecked and 
others badly damaged. 
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NOTICES. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Philadelphia Quar- 

ter occur as follows : 

ELEVENTH MONTH: 


7. Philadelphia, Race Street, 1© a. m. 
9. Abington, Byberry. 


28. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 
29. Southern, Camden, Del. 
30. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 


*,* First-day evening meetings, in Philadel- 
phia, in Eleventh month, are held at Race 
Street, at 7.30 o'clock. The full attendance of 
Friends is solicited. 

*,* A meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of First day Schools within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held in the 
meeting-house at 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, Eleventh month 4, 1899, beginning at 
to o'clock. - 

The morning session will be devoted to im- 
portant business. The afternoon session will 
consider the following program: (1) *‘ Large 
Classes of Adults,” by Charles Paxson. (2) 
Demonstration of one of the lessons in the 
present Quarterly, by a class from Girard Avenue 
First-day School. (3) ‘‘ The building up of 
First-day schools and the strengthening of weak 
ones,”’ by Cynthia S. Holcomb. 

All interested are invited It is especially 
desired that each school shall have its delegates 
in attendance. Will superintendents kindly 
make this a personal matter ? 

JouN L. CARVER, 


Mary H. Forman, \ Clerks. 





*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Chichester on First-day afternoon, 
Eleventh month 5, 1899, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 





*,.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as way may 
open will attend meetings as follows : 
ELEVENTH MONTH : 

5- Valley, 10 a. m. 
19. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
26. Reading, 10 a. m. 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
3. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
AquiLa J. LINnvILL, Clerk. 

*.* Any changes in the times of holding 
meetings, or other needed corrections, should 
be sent as soon as may be to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, to 
enable them to issue the Almanac for 1900 at an 
early date. 


WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Eleventh month 1 the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company placed on sale at its principal 
ticket offices excursion tickets to all prominent 
Winter resorts in New Jersey, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Cuba. 
The tickets will be sold at the usual low rates, 
with the usual liberal return limits. 

The magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with its many connections and through 
train service, make this the favorite line for 
Winter travel. 

An illustrated book, descriptive of Winter re- 
sorts, and giving routes of travel and rates for 
tickets, will be furnished free on application to 
ticket agents. 


‘« Figures do not lie,’’ but it must be 
admitted that liars sometimes figure. 


A KIND of paper is made from seaweed 
which is so transparent that it may be used 
instead of glass for windows. 





look fresh and bright. 








If you want 


to sell it will enhance the value of your 
property, or enable you to rent it quicker, to 
better tenants and for more money; is there- 
fore a good investment if properly painted. 
To paint it properly have Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil applied by a competent, 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinati»ns of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


BE 2a man 
DAVIS ittsburgh. 
rauwestocg. "= 
ANCHOR Pittsbargh. 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JE.JETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN - 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL ; 4 
SOUTHERN practical painter. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY a FR E E 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 


I HAVE heard it denied that small New 
England children have the New England 
conscience, but some things I have seen 
and heard incline me to think that they 
often have it. A story that was told me 
the other day points that way. One day 
the mother of a ten-year-old boy gave him 
two slices of buttered bread, telling him to 
give one of them to his little sister. He 
carried out the order. That night, when 
he went to bed, he was evidently dis- 
turbed in his mind and remorseful about 
something, and his mother questioned him 
in a way to bring out the truth. ‘‘I—I 
wasn't nice to Peggy about that bread and 
butter,’’ he owned. ‘‘ Why,’ asked his 
mother, ‘‘ did you take the bigger piece ?"’ 
‘*No,”’ he answered, ‘‘hers was a little 
bigger than my piece was, but mine was a 
good deal butterer!’’—[Boston Tran- 
script. ] 

THE Senate has always been controlled 
by lawyers, who are the aristocratic class 
in the United States, and Blaine was at a 
disadvantage because he did not belong to 
the profession. 

The law lords were disposed to dispar- 
age and flout him, but he was disrespect- 
ful to the verge of irreverence. 

** Does the Senator from Maine think I 
am a idjit (idiot) ?’’ roared Thurman, in 
reply to an interrogatory Blaine put to him 
one day in the Pacific Railroad debate. 

‘«Well,’’ answered Blaine, ‘‘that de- 
pends entirely on the answer you make to 
my question.’’—[Philadelphia Saturday 
Evening Post. } 


WomeN are the buyers. Men go semi- 
annually and get themselves inserted into 
a suit of clothes. The rest of the buying 
is done by their wives or their mothers, 
or some other woman who takes care of 
them.—[Shoe and Leather Facts. ] 


Less than two per cent. of all the men 
in America own “full-dress suits,’’ and 


fully seven-eights of our American famil- 
ies have their dinners at noon.—[Edward 
Bok. ] 


Wilham St., New York. 


uncle BEDSTEADS 


ENAMELED 


There is a right way and a cheap way to make 
Mattresses ; perhaps you have found it out. We do it 


the right way; try us. Furniture reupholstered. 
Shades, etc, 


Josiah G. Williams, 13N. 11th st 


Fruen’s Wheat Wafers 


In two-pound Packages. 
Made from the Best Selected 
Washington State White Wheat. 


The largest, richest and finest favored Wheat 
in the world. 





After the defective and imperfect grains arc 
separated, it has the outside woody hull, which 
is both indigestible and irritating, stripped off. 

It is then thoroughly cleaned, and finally rolled out 
into perfect and peerless wafers or flakes, the 
most perfect food for mankind known. 

A great nerve, brain and muscle food, delicious 
and unequalled as a breakfast food or for pud- 
dings, omelets, griddle cakes, or mixed with 
any stewed fruit. 

Gives chiidren strong constitutions, rosy cheeks, 
good eyes, strong nerves, sound teeth, and 
to grown persons an active brain and strength 
of nerve and muscle. 

Taking beef as a standard, at 18 cents per pound, 
Fruen Best Wheat Wafer’s food value is over 
50 cents per pound, 

Superior to Oat-meal, as while it is more 
nourishing it does net over-heat the 
irritate the stomach like oatmeal. 


A. R. HILL, 21 S. Front St., Phila. 


Wholesale Agt. for Fruen Cereal Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


rfectly 
lood or 


% Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms ° wasiely the most cvunphems and 
eee Shall we you 
a price catalogue fer comparison 

No liquors or other offensive or methods 
resorted to. 1311 St., Phila. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
telephone 2-28-2g-A. { 
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A 
pure, 
sweet, 
delicious 
luxury 
enjoyed 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 





118 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 
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Why Not ? 


Yes, why not look into it? You are ill, 
perhaps. If so, we affirm that our treat- 
ment has cured cases as bad as your own. 
We bring testimony of those who have been 
cured. They describe their diseases and 
testify that they are cured by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey 
and Palen. They are ready to reiterate 
and confirm these statements at ans time, 
and we are permitted to refer to them. 

You have tried other means without suc- 
cess. You know where to find the remedy, 
or to learn all about it. Why not look in- 
to it? 

To assist you, send for our book of 200 
pages, in which you will find a history of 
Compound Oxygen, with numerous testi- 
monials and record of surprising cures in 
chronic cases. An investigation of this 
treatment, by leading you to try it, may 
save your life. Home or office Treatment. 
Consulation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
uaan | Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Can. 
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A PHYSICIAN describes a remarkable | 
case of a patient’s confidence in his | 
medical adviser: ‘‘ While I was a student 
in the medical college, | had a patient, an 
Irishman, with a broken leg. When the 


SHOTS AT RANDOM,- 
A Book of Poems, 
By Howell Stroud England. 


To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 


plaster bandage was removed, and 4| J. s, OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


lighter one put in its place, I noticed that | 
one of the pins went in with great diffi- | 
culty ; and I could not understand it. A 
week afterward, what was my astonish- 
ment to find that the pin had been run 
through the skin twice instead of through 
the cloth. ‘Why, Pat,’ said I, ‘didn’t 
you know that pin was sticking in you ?’ 
‘To be sure I did,’ replied Pat. ‘But I 
thought you knowed your business, so | 
hilt me tongue.’ ’’—[Collier’'s Weekly. ] 


At Watkins, N. Y., 
by the cubic foot instead of by the gallon. | 
The rates are 30 cents per 100 for the first | 
1,000, 10 cents per 100 for the third 1,000 
and 7 cents per 100 for each additional 
1,000 feet. These rates make the watera 
little more expensive to the largest con- 
sumer, 


ACCORDING to the census of 1880 there 


were 165 women ‘‘ occupying pulpits’”’ in | 


the United States. In 1890 this number 


water is now sold | 





had increased to 1,235, and more women 
have been ordained every year since. 


SHAKESPEARE employed 12,000 differ- 
ent words in the vocabulary of his plays 
and poems. Milton used 11,000, and 
Carlyle 9,000. Bayard Taylor said 1,500 
would serve for all practical purposes. 


MCMC 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


The Fireside Friend in Half a Million Homes. 


Special Subscription Offer 
for 1900. 
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Send us your address on a Postal and we will mail you our Nlus- 
trated Announcement Number,containing afull prospectus of the 
Contributors and Contributions engaged for the new volume. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
AKK-wWQ«é@éiiéiéiwii «C(t WWW ww "eo 0e= o>7nn 


Those who subscribe now, sending $1.75 with this slip, or the 
name of this publication, will receive all the issues of The Com- 
panion for the remaining weeks of 1899 FREE, and then the 
issues for 52 weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1gor. 
offer includes the gift of the New Companion Calendar—the most 
beautiful one ever given to friends of The Companion. 
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Ne w York City, 1899. 


“Shots at Random ”’ isa neat little volume of poetry 
culled from the works of Howell S. England. There are 
many good things in it.—San Francisco Bulletin 





IN PRESS.—Ready about 11th mo. 10th. 


“Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,” 


By AARON M. POWELL. 


HIS volume, which was left unfinished by the 
T author at the time of his death, has been com- 
pleted by his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and 
is published by his widow, Anna Rice Powell. 
It contains reminiscences of the leading Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier, 
and other reformers. It will have especial interest for 
Friends, and all interested in Philanthropic Work, and 
will be of peculiar value tothe young. The author had 
repeatedly said that he intended this book to be his 
“‘ legacy to the young people.’’ The volume contains 
cocceennereraies and cuts of letters not heretofore pub- 
ished. 
Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.20. 


Orders will be received by Mary Travilla, West 
Chester, Pa.; Prof. W.1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; Isaac 
Roberts, Conshohocken, Pa., and by the Puxédlisher, 
Anna Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $2,000,000. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 


FINANCIAL AGENT FOR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a: from the assets of the Compan 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Act Aotenry, 
ASA 8S. WING; Manager of Insure.ace Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE nD 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND 

Assistant Actuary, DA vip G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
_ GEORGE K. JOHNSON 


INDIVIDUALS OR 


AND 





President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


HENRY C., BROWN. 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 
Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, 
Blank Book 


Stationers, 
Manufacturers, Branch Office, 77 South Second Strest. 


and Printers, 


Engravers, 


Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 
also read the notes below 

We will send Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 
below, for the amount stated “‘ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES (Continued). 
Periodicals. Pri: ¢ for both. Periodicals Price for both. 

Harper's Weekly, ($4), $5.30 Scribner's Magazine, ($3), $4.60 
Christian Register, ($3), . 480 The Century Magazine, ($4), . 5 60 
Christian Register, (mew subscribers), 4.10 Harper's Magazine, ($3), 4-70 
Scientific American, ($3), 4-60 Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5 30 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), 5-39 The Forum, (§3), : 4 60 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4-35 North American Review, ($5), 6.10 
The Living Age, ($6), 7-60 St. Nicholas, ($3), 4.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), 5-5° Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 3.80 
The Independent, ($2), . 39° Scattered Seeds, ($0.50, 2.35 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.990 McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 
The Nation, ($3), 4.80 The Farm Journal, ($o 50) , 2.20 

meermane. Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 2.45 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and oo ba 75 QUARTERLIES. 
Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort.),($2), 3.85 The New World, ( Relig. Rev. ), ( 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, 
give prices 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.”’ 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 









J.T. “JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


PETER WRIGHT « SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans pongetiuned on Real Estate. 
deposits ie 


SPECIAL THERMOMETERS. 


With porcelain scale. 
Forty-five cents. 


H. C. Boden & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians. 


S. E. Cor. 13th & Walnut Streets. 


INVESTMENTS 


No class of securities 
has been less subject to 
depreciation than real es- 
tate mortgages. They are 
the safest and most reli- 
able of any class of invest- 
ments. 

For more than twenty- 
one years we have sold 
our carefully selected real 
estate first mortgages to 
a great number of inves- 
tors without loss to a 
single one. 

We now offer a choice 
selection of first mort- 
gages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and 
contiguous Territory of 
Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


64INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list 
of loans furnish full de- 
scriptive particulars and 
will be sent for the asking. 





Interest allowed on 





THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 


or 


, ist Vice-Prest., 

140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 

M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 





